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THE CHARITY BALL OF THE SEASON: THE BRILLIANT ASSEMBLY AT THE ALBERT HALL IN AID OF THE LONDON HOSPITAL, JUNE Q. 
Drawn sy S. Beco. 
tuur thousand persons attended the ball, and many of these had paid for their tickets ten times the stated fee of a guinea. The hall was beautifully festooned with roses, 
and the most picturesque incident was the internatiwnal quadrille, danced by eight sets, dressed to represent the great nationalities of the world, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 


M. Rostand, when he was formally received into the 
French Academy, wore a green uniform with a high 
collar, a cocked hat under his arm, and a small 
sword. This is the traditional costume of an Immortal. 
When Victor Hugo put it on, he did not ask himself 
whether it was consistent with Republican simplicity. 
But a citizen of St. Louis, who will preside over the 
Exhibition there, seems to have had patriotic qualms 
when he donned Court dress for a formal reception by 
King Edward. He was afraid to go home to the 
stern Republicans of St. Louis with that costume in 
his trunk; so he left it at Claridge’s Hotel. But it 
haunted him. He was like a guilty fugitive in a tale 
by Edgar Allan Poe. The proofs of crime might be at 
Claridge’s; but all the same they pursued that terror- 
stricken man in Missouri. His perturbed fancy beheld 
the velvet coat on every nail, the knee-breeches dangling 
over every chair. The cocked hat was like the dagger 
to Macbeth. Come, let me clutch thee. I have thee not, 
and yet I see thee still. As you may guess, President 
Francis, of the World’s Fair at St. Louis, could not 
stand this strain. He began to babble of the breeches 
to one friend, of that terrible hat to another. By degrees 
the whole story came out, and that truly elegant journal, 
the S¢. Louis Post-Dispatch, gave it an illustrated page 
in a Sunday edition. 


This delectable product of Western taste has been 
sent tc se by a judicious correspondent. It depicts 
Mr. *:incis in full fig, with an expression of Republican 
pain on his features, as who should say, ‘‘ O Columbia ! 
O my country! That you should have thrown off the 
yoke of Kings, and that your devoted son, who hopes to 
be tenant of the White House some day, should have 
to wear their livery!’’ The most lamentable part of 
the business is that Mr. Francis looks rather well in 
Court dress. He has a leg, as the observant lady said of 
Sir Willoughby Patterne. He has a slim and well-knit 
figure, such as you see preening itself in velvet tunics 
at fancy-dress balls. The sword does not trouble him; 
and but for a slight uneasiness as to the cocked hat 
under his arm, he might pass for a Gold Stick-in- 
Waiting, or for the functionary who is known to the 
House of Commons as Black Rod. Some glimmering 
of this horrible aristocracy must have visited the artist 
of the Post-Dispatch, who has done his best to destroy 
it by drawing on the page the separate articles of the 
costume, each with its price affixed, so as to make Mr. 
Francis look like a tailor’s advertisement. Admirable 
tribute to a prominent citizen of St. Louis! The prices, 
I suppose, were noted down by an alert reporter con- 
cealed under the bed, what time Mr. Francis, in his 
horrid dreams, was raving of that damning raiment at 
Claridge’s, and of the bill. 


Some friends of Mr. Francis, it seems, complain 
that he did not bring the Court dress home to illus- 
trate the ‘‘antiquated and absurd customs prevailing 
in European countries’’ The Post-Dispatch observes 
regretfully that it would have made a capital exhibit 
at the World’s Fair. But why not enshrine that page 
of the Sunday edition in glass, and hang it in the 
Exhibition as a trophy of Western art and refinement ? 
Why not set it side by side with a portrait of George 
Washington, Father of his Country, and of its Repub- 
lican simplicity, who wore a costume just as antiquated 
and absurd as the dress of the British Court, or 
of the French Academy, or the diplomatic uniform 
which is worn by some American Ambassadors in 
Europe ? This collection of exhibits might be further 
enriched by the portrait of the American statesman who 
declared not long ago that the ‘‘ ordinary evening dress,’’ 
which the Pust- Dispatch considers becoming to an 
American gentleman, was not fit for a sterling demo- 
crat. It was the contemptible frippery, he said, of a 
degraded and servile mind—just the expressions which 
the culture of St. Louis applies to the ‘‘ trappings of 
royalty.’’ Who shall choose the costume of ceremony 
for a free and enlightened citizen when the oracles of 
the West do not agree ? 
standard of fashion without to the handy 
weapons which are carried by lawgivers who despise the 
ornamental sword. Let them decide without bloodshed 
whether Republican simplicity is more beautiful to the 
eye of liberty in a dress-coat or in shirt-sleeves. 


recourse 


I regret to note a movement for the suppression of 


the dramatic author. He will continue to write plays, 
of course; but the natural curiosity of the public to see 
him from time to time in front of the curtain is not to be 
gratified much longer. One manager has announced that 
in his theatre cries of ‘‘ Author, author!’’ will hence- 
forward be disregarded. ‘This step is prompted by the 
instinct of humanity. Authors have been summoned only 
to be baited. I recall ove dreadful night when a dis- 
tinguished novelist, who had written a play that failed to 
please, stood at the footlights, with a tense and desperate, 
and withal a bewildered face, while the theatre howled 
To this day I have never been able to com- 
But it is 


at him, 
prehend the motive of this ferocious outburst. 


I hope they will settle the’ 





a melancholy truth that vials of wrath are bedken some- 
times on the author’s head, as if he, poor man, had 
committed a crime. The injustice is patent. People 
who do not like his play cannot pretend that they have 
suffered anything worse than the loss of an evening ; 
whereas he may have lost in three hours the work ot 
many months. It is pure vindictiveness which puts him 
in such a pillory, for everybody knows that he cannot 
defend himself, but must bear his humiliation in silence. 


It may be argued that dramatic authors should be 
heard and not seen, that well- graced actors should 
speak their lines while they remain discreetly invisible. 
I know one author who, when the fate of his play hung in 
the balance, walked about Trafalgar Square, and laved 
his heated brow in the basin of a fountain. Had we 
known that at the time we might have rushed out of 
the theatre and had a peep at him between the acts. I 
remember a play which went but indifferently on the 
first night. After a critical act, I chanced to slip quietly 
into a corridor, and there beheld the author in a tragic 
attitude, with his tearful wife clinging to his arm. The 
sight was discomposing. I felt that I had broken 
upon the privacy of an emotion far more real than 
any on the stage. But it has ever been one of the 
most unaffected pleasures of the theatre to look upon 
the author at the end of his piece, to see what manner 
of man he is, to watch him in a moment of rare aban- 
donment kiss the hand of the leading lady as if he 
owed her everything. Why should this spectacle be 
denied to us? Of course, the author kisses the leading 
lady’s hand only when the house is quite rapturous 
over both of them. On the mournful occasions when 
the house is of a different mind, we might still have 
the pleasure of the author’s company for a few seconds, 
if only to testify, by a respectful silence, that we 
appreciate the excellent intentions which have unluckily 
bored us to death. That would be more dignified than 
howling for his blood. 


The apparition of M. Rostand in a green uniform 
makes me wish that we had an Academy of letters, in 
which the successful candidate for a chair might receive 
the plaudits of his admirers and the subdued congratu- 
lations of his fellow-Academicians. It is a matchless 
opportunity for stating his point of view. He indicates 
with sympathetic detachment the characteristics of his 
predecessor, and makes it clear that _ own are 
totally different. who 
has probably voted against ek: bids him welcome 
in an oration skilfully veiling the disappointment of 
the minority. To the auditors all this is an enter- 
tainment of the highest class, The luxury of bellowing 
at an unsuccessful dramatist in a theatre is nothing 
to it. It expands the mind; it is appetising to 
the subtlest instincts. ti we had an Academy, the 
election of a poet, playwright, or novelist would be a 
feast, a revel. I have a poet in my mind’s eye, and 
what he would say on the great occasion, and what the 
master of the ceremonies would say of him. But we 
have none of these delights, and the poet has to be 
dumb, save in after-dinner speeches at literary clubs, 
which are denounced as fussy coteries. And there is no 
green uniform even for the illustrious members of the 
Order of Merit. 


An incident in the varied life of a publisher has just 
disclosed to us a new type of author—the bashful, 
shrinking innocent who sends his manuscript neatly 
enclosed in a red box, and then resists all entreaties 
to disclose his identity. We are familiar with the 
philosophers who pay no heed to advertisements 
begging them to call on an eminent firm of solicitors 
and hear of something to their advantage. When 
you see a hedger and ditcher sitting by the road- 
side, eating his bread and bacon, it is likely enough 
that he is the heir to unclaimed millions. But the 
author who will not own his offspring, even when a 
publisher consents to stand sponsor, is a rare prodigy 
of wayward modesty. Mr. John Lane seeks him vainly. 
When you stop to look at the old Sheffield plate in a 
Vigo Street window, a benevolent stranger touches you 
gently on the arm, and says, ‘‘ Excuse me, but if you 
happen to be the author of that manuscript in a red box 
untold gold awaits you at the Bodley Head! ”’ 


My suspicion is that some hardened scribe has done 
this thing as a form of penance. Why may it not be the 
work of Mr. W. S. Lilly, weary at last of writing articles 
in which the reader is reminded by footnotes that Mr. 
Lilly is an eminent historian, an invaluable encyclopedia 
of faith and morals? St. Francis, just before he died, 
stripped himself bare, that he might literally be possessed 
of nothing. Mr. Lilly, in a spirit of pious emulation, 
may have decided to strip himself of fame. ‘‘ John 
Lane,’’ he may have said, ‘‘shall be enriched by this 
novel in a red box; but I will touch neither the profit 
nor the glory.’’ Yet it may not be .Mr. Lilly after 
all. It may be somebody you know still better, friend 
Lane; somebody whose genius and modesty have not 
yet had their due, and are therefore too proud to claim 
it! Seek not to learn his name; keep your gold in its 
coffers. The heart of this mystery is sacred ! 
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PARLIAMENT. 


The House of Commons resumed the discussion of the 
Finance Bill in very remarkable circumstances. It was 
decided by the Speaker that the isSue raised by 
Mr. Chamberlain was not pertinent to the Bill; but the 
Speaker’s ruling proved quite ineffectual. The greater 
issue overshadowed the less, and the Chair engaged in 
a hopeless struggle with the one thought that possessed 
the minds and speeches of every man who took part 
in the debate. Mr. Chaplin moved an amendment 
against the abolition of the Corn Tax, contending 
that any remission of indirect taxation should be 
reserved for tea and kindred articles of consumption. 
He said that Mr. Chamberlain had taken a step for 
which the Univnist party was unprepared. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach strongly opposed the repeal of the tax. 
It had yielded two millions and a half to the revenue, 
and had not raised the price of bread. He regarded 
it as indispensable in view of the growth of national 
expenditure; but, if it were to be treated as the 
forerunner of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, then he 
would have none of it. Disregarding the Speaker, the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer condemned the pro- 
posal of preferential tariffs in the strongest terms. Inci- 
dentally, he remarked that if the Cabinet had agreed 
with his views about expenditure, he would not have 
resigned. This was exciting, but it was capped by 
Mr. Ritchie. Mr. Chamberlain and the Prime Minister, 
he said, had spoken for themselves with regard to 
preferential tariffs, and not for the Government. He 
was a staunch Free Trader, and he did not believe 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas could be carried into 
effect. He held that, so far from uniting the Empire, 
they would tend to disunite it. This uncompromising 
declaration was received with great cheering by the 
Opposition. Mr. Ritchie suggested that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s attitude was one of inquiry, but Sir — Gorst 
denied the utility of inquiring into the settled principles 
of Free Trade. He would rather leave Parliament than 
consent tosuch a policy. Mr. Bryce wanted to know the 
mind of the Government,and,if that was not to be had, he 
would like to know the mind of each Cabinet Minister 








PLAYHOUSES. 

THE ROYAL OPERA. 

Old favourites of the French and Italian schools have 
on recent nights reigned supreme at Covent Garden. 
Novelties have been few, but among these is Madame 
Blauvelt’s successful, if somewhat light, interpretation 
of Marguerite in ‘‘Faust,’’ and Miss Mary Garden’s 
rentrée. The latter lady sustained the réle of Juliette in 
Gounod’s opera On June g ‘‘ Die Meistersinger’’ was 
heard for the first time this season; and Herr Van Rooy 
repeated his familiar success as Hans Sachs. 

‘*FLODDEN FIELD’’ AND ‘‘THE MAN WHO WAS,”’ 

AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 
Honoured by the presence of the King and Queen, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Prime Minister, and 
other notable persons, Mr. Tree’s special performance in 
aid of Guy’s Hospital proved last Monday a great social 
and financial success ; but it can hardly be said that the 
representation of either Mr. Alfred Austin’s poetic drama, 
‘*Flodden Field,’’ or Mr. Kinsey Peile’s adaptation of 
Rudyard Kipling’ s story, ‘‘ The Man Who Was,’’ 
resulted in the discovery of a playwright of any 
marked talent. The Poet Laureate, indeed, has 
handled the historic. incident of his choice with 
amateurish feebleness, and has made the mistake of 
taking for granted in his audience a knowledge of the 
details of his theme. Hence his play, which is not 
without its strong emotional moments, produces an 
impression of chaotic confusion, and only conveys the 
vague idea that a certain Lady Heron, on the eve of 
a battle, is able to draw to her side as she pleases the 
rival leaders of opposing armies, King James IV. of 
Scotland and the English Earl of Surrey. Her dalliance 
is supposed to involve the betrayal of the Scottish King, 
the unappeasable jealousy of her English lover, and 
her own self-murder. But there is no close-knit inte rest, 
no clearly defined story, in this drama of ‘ Flodden 
Field,”’ and even its verse is undistinguished. Happily, 
its leading characters of King, siren, and victorious 
general were vigorously interpreted the other day by 
Mr. Fred ‘Terry, Miss Constance Collier, snd Mr. Oscar 
Asche, and two graceful pieces of acting were supplied 
by Miss Miriam Ciements and Mr. Henry Ainley. Of 
far greater dramatic quality than ‘‘ Flodden Field”’ is 
the little episode of ‘‘The Man Who Was’’; but the 
dramatisation of Mr. Kipling’s tale owes all its 
impressiveness not to any skill of the adapter, but to 
the reticent and poignant art of the original author. 
OUR FRENCH VISITORS AT THE GARRICK 
AND CORONET. 

The customary French invasion of the London stage has 
already begun, and Madame Jane Hading is now appear- 
ing at the Coronet Theatre, and Mdlle. Jeanne Granier is 
occupying the boards of the Garrick. The latteractress 
has selected for her rem/rée that delightful and charac- 
teristic Capus comedy, ‘‘ Les Deux Ecoles,’’ and though 
the ensemble of her company is somewhat spoilt by the 
absence of Madame Lavalliére, M. Brasseur, and M. Guy, 
still, Mdlle. Granier’s own rendering of a much-tried but 
amiable wife is so charmingly in keeping with the volatile 
gaiety of M. Capus’s treatment of a serious subject that 
it only needs, what it obtains, reasonably good support. 
Madame Hading, on the other hand, backed by a first- 
rate company, shows Londoners for the first time her 
reading of Daudet’s most notorious heroine, and achieves 
in ‘‘Sapho”’ one more triumph of personality. 

‘*JUST LIKE CALLAGHAN,”’ AT THE CRITERION. 
A farce of the old rough-and-tumble Criterion 
school, unredeemed by the old Criterion high spirits, 
is but poor entertainment to offer a modern theatrical 
audience which knows its Carton and its Capus. Yet 
this is the sort of stuff—the hackneyed buffooneries of 
a peccant husband’s deceptions and discomfiture- 
which Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox serves + in his 
adaptation of MM. Hennequin and Duval’s ‘‘ Le Coup 
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de Fouet,’’ renamed ‘Just Like Callaghan.’’ There 
is some promise of fun in the play’s central idea of a 
married man inventing a double to account for his 
own perfectly innocent flirtations, and calling on his 
wife in the guise of this double, only to “be over- 
taken by his own complaint of cramp. But the English 
version, at least, contains not a spark of wit. Nor do 
the players atone by their vivacity for the dullness of 
Mr. Lennox’s text. Neither Miss Annie Hughes nor Miss 
Kate Phillips catches the proper farcical spirit, and 
Mr. Frederick Kerr, hard as he works in the réle of the 
husband, has _ not the mercurial energy of a Charles 
W yndham. The one successful member of the cast is 
Miss Fanny Brough, and she is worthy of something far 
better than her Criterion engagement. 


THE STAGE SOCIETY AND ‘‘ THE 
BASHVILLE.’’ 

The Stage Society wound up its season merrily last 
Monday afternoon with the representation of a quaint 
absurdity of Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s invention, this 
being a burlesque blank-verse drama based on and 
scarifying the author’s own romance of _ pugilism, 
‘‘Cashel Byron’s Profession.’’ ‘‘ The Admirable Bash- 
ville,” as Mr. Shaw’s jeu d’esprit is entitled, was 
rendered in quite the fitting irresponsible fashion by 
Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. Farren Soutar, and Miss 
Henrietta Watson; but the best joke of the day was 
supplied by Mr. Aubrey Smith, marvellously made up 
as a policeman, to represent Mr. Shaw himself with 
beard and brogue complete. Two other plays filled 
out the afternoon’s programme—one a not very suc- 
cessful piece of symbolism, ‘‘The Golden Rose,’’ of 
Mr. Ian Robertson’s composing and Miss Lily Hanbury’s 
and Mr. Ainley’s interpreting; the other, ‘‘ The Waters 
of Bitterness,’’ a rather interes'ing study in morbid 
pathology, as the heroine of which Miss Madge McIntosh 
created a favourable impression. 


‘*AMORELLE,’’ AT THE KENNINGTON THEATRE. 


There is an undeniable sparkle about the melodies 
and a charm about the orchestration of M. Gaston 
Serpette’s opera-bouffe, ‘‘ Amorelle,’’ given just now at 
the Kennington Theatre, that should secure for this 
French importation no. little English popularity —the 
more so as the piece is fitted with a coherent and amus- 
ing story, all about twin lads who are rivals in love and 
the children of mysterious parents, and is interpreted 
by such capable vocalists as Miss Stella Gastelle and 
Mr. Roland Cunningham, and such droll comedians as 
Mr. Eric Thorne and Mr. Willie Edouin. 


ADMIRABLE 








PLEASURE CRUISES 
TO 


NORTH CAPE, 


PpAaciFic LINE 


N ORWAY, &c. 


ORTONA (Twin Screw), 8000 tons; 8000 H.P. 

Leaving Liverpool Saturday, June 13, for TRONDHJEM, MOLDE, NAES, 
GEIRANGER FIORD, SAEBO. “GUDVANGEN, BERGEN, ODDE, and back to 
Liverpool, arriving about June 29. 

ORTONA will make a further Cruise to NORWAY, 
leaving Liverpool on Thursday, July 2, arriving back July 

Fares moderate. 

for passages, descriptive b nye &c., apply to Thos. Cook & Sons’ Offices, or to 
the Company’s Agents in Lon Anderson, "Anderson & Co., 16, Cockspur Street, S.W., 
and s, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or in Manchester to the PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION CO., St. Margaret's Chambers, Piccadilly ; or at the HEAD OFFICES 
of the Company, 31, James Street, Liverpool. 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, 


OR 


AROUND THE WORLD, vid VANCOUVER. 


+ ae CAPE, &c., 





CHINA, 


Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the World’s grandest scenery. 
For Tickets or Free Books, apply— 
Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67, King William Street, E.C.; or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Nortn H OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND 
SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 


GS UMMER C Riv TS BS. 


spon yp i from LEITH to the WEST COAST and 


The fine Steam Yacht “St. 
Inclusive 


FIORDS of NORWAY, June 16 and 29, July ir and 23, and August 4. 
Fare, from £10 10s. Four-bedded Cabins for £34. First-class Cuisine. 
oe pee BRITISH ISLES, August 15. Fares from £12 12s. 
rom LBERT DOCK, LEITH, to CAITIINESS and the ORKNEY and 
SHE Tr AND ISLANDS, every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from 
ABERDEEN five times a week, from ay 1 to September 30. 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND, to be opened in June under 
the Compan bag rters and excellent Cuisine. Grand Roc 
Scenery owe poate Loch and Sea Fishing in the neighbourhood. 
articulars. Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company, 102, Queen Victoria Street, 
V ordie and Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow ; George Hourston, 1, Tower 





Full 
London, E.C.; V 


lace, Leith. 
CHARLES MERRYLEES, Manager, Aberdeen. 





ORIENT - PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES. 


“ OPHIR,” 6814 tons’ register, 10,000-horse power. 

* CUZCO,” 3918 tons’ register, 4000-horse power, 

From LONDON to the FIORDS OF NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 
(for Midnight Sun. Great Polar Ice Pack, &c pi July 16 to Aaa 3 12; to COPENHAGEN, 
STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, -» July 31 to August 28. 


GREEN and CO. Head Office : 
Managers {i ANDERSON, “ANDERSON, and CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, 
For PASSAGE apply to the latter firm at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.c, 
or to West-End Branch Office: 16, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


READING FRE E. 


“The Proper Worship of God.” 
** Our Unitarian Gospel.” 
he Nation's Peril.” 


By Steam-ships { 





NITARIAN 
The Rev. SrOreoee BROOKE 
The Rev. M. SAVAGE - - - 
The Rev. T. J. HARDY - . . 
These Publications sent free ; also information on Unitarianism given. 
to Lady Wilson, 86, Church Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


Apply by letter 








PRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL. 


THE ooth EXHIBITION. 


Selected Pictures and Drawings by Professor Adolf von Menzel, H.F.A. 
Now Open, 9.30 to 6. 
>RE NCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL, 
Selected Pictures by Meissonier, Corot, Daubigny, Troyon, Monticelli, Lhermitte, 
Fantin-Latour, J] Maris Jacque, &c , at the goth Exhibition. 
Now Open, 9.30 to 6. Admission (including Catalogue) 1s. 





RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. HENRY IRVING'S SEASON. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, DANTE. By MM. Sardou and Moreau. 
Saturday Matinées at 2.30. 





HiP?YOD B.0 ME, 
CKANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C 
Managing Director, Mr. If. E. MOSS, 

TWICE DAILY, at 2and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


———— 
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INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 


OPEN DAILY. Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, ros. 6d. 
Fire Prevention and Fire-Fighting Appliances. 
HISTORICAL AND LOAN SECTIONS—FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE 
ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1666 
In the EMPRESS THEATRE, TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 
“FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 
GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
THRILLING EPISODES, ESCAPES, AND RESCUES 
Historical Procession of Fire Fighters. Steamer Races. Pompier Drill. 
Quick Turn-out Competition. 
GRENADIER GUARDS, HON. ARTILLERY CO.. & EXHIBITION 
THE ASSOUAN VII.LAGE—150 Natives from the Nile. 
The Great Fire of London, 1666. The Martiniques—Survivors of Mont 
Glacier Glide. Topsy-Turvy House. Spider's Web. 
Marionette Theatre. Queen Mab. The Biograph. 


FIRE 


RELICS. 


BANDS 


Cirkus Eugén. 
Pelée. A River of Fiery Lava. 
The Great Chute. Manéye Mécanique. 








NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE 


SUMMER NUMBER 


OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Contains Splendid Stories by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


AND 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


Illustrations by 


R. CATON WOODVILLE and A. FORESTIER. 


As a Supprement there will be given a Bravitrut Rrpropuctrion 


in Cotours of the Painting, ent:tled— 


“IN THE SUMMER OF HER YOUTH.” 


Orrice: 198, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








‘“‘The Sketch ”’ 
SUMMER NUMBER. 


The next Iss::e of ‘‘ The Sketch,” dated June 17, will contain, in addition 
to all the usual features, a magnificent Twenty-Eight Page 


Summer Supplement. 


The Chief Feature of this Supplement will be an Artistic Symposium, 
Beautifully Printed in Colours, entitled 


“My IDEAL .-GIRL,”” 


To which the following Eminent Artists have contributed— 
R. CATON WOODVILLE, R.L, 

G. L. STAMPA, W. D. ALMOND, R.lIL, 
TOM BROWNE, R.1., A. FORESTIER, 
JOHN HASSALL, R.I., H. C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT, 
and DUDLEY HARDY, R.I. 


The Supplement will also contain Long Complete Stories by 
KATHARINE TYNAN, ALFRED SUTRO, ano ESTELLE BURNEY, 
Together with Verses by 


NORA CHESSON, ALICE M. RAIKER, ano KEBLE HOWARD. 


in addition, several Humorous Pace Drawincs 
by favourite Black-and-White Artists. 


There will be found, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. NO REPRINTS. 


Orrice: 198, STRAND, LONDON, W.C 








AT THE BOOKSELLERS’. 


Chota Nagpore: A Little-Known Province of the Empire. ¥. B. Bradley 
Birt, B.A., 1.C.S. (Smith, Elder. 12s. 6d.) 

Blue Blood and Red. 1. E. Wadsley. (Elliot Stock. 6s.) 

The Poems of Jehn Dyer. Edited by Edward Thomas. 
Library. (Fisher Unwin. 1s ) 

Impressions of Indian Travel. Oscar Browning. 

Jutcy Joe: A Romance of the Norfolk Marshlands. 
Richards. ) 

Nature's Laws and the Making of Pictures. W. L. 
(Arnold. 15s.) 

Flodden Field. Alfred Austin. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 

Marte Corelli, the Writer and the Woman. T. F. G. 

. S. Warren Bell. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

A Literary History of Scotland. J. H. Millar, B.A., 
Library of Literary History. (Fisher Unwin. 16s. 

The Mischief of a Glove. Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. 
Jnwin. 6s.) 

Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife: 
(Smith, Elder. 1os. 6d.) 

My Lady of the Bass. 

The Poetical Works of George Barlow : 
5s. each.) 

Cricket Across the Seas. P.¥. Warner. (Longmans. 

Songs of Dreams. Ethel Clifford. (Lane. 3s, 6d.) 

Man Overboard. ¥. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan. 


The Welsh 


(Hodder and Stoughton.) 
James Blyth. (Grant 


Wyllie, A.R.A. 


Coates and 


LL.B. The 
(Fisher 
1883-1900. Mary King Waddington. 


Sidney Herbert Burchell. (Gay and Bird. 6s.) 
-Vols. V//. and V/i/, (Giaisher. 








TERMS OF GUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” 


Paid in Advance. 
INLAND. 
Twelve Months {including Christmas Number), £1 9s. 3d. 
Six Months, 14s.; Christmas Half-year, 15s. 31. 
Three Months, 7s.; Christmas Quarter, 8. 3d. 
ABROAD. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas page), ft ts. ¢ 


Six Months, 17s. 4d.; Christmas Half-year, 195 
Three Months, 8. 8d.; Christmas Quarter, ros. 4d. 
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PARWICH 


MAIL 


HOLLAND—QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND 
AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 
Daily (Sundays included) at 8 30 p.m. from Liverpool Street Station. 

NEW SERVICE TO BERLIN AND NORTH GERMANY. 
Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars between the Hook of Holland, Berlin, Cologne 
and Bale 
ANTWERP, every Week-day, at 8.40 p m , from Liverpool Street Station 

DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands Restaurant 
Car between York and Harwich. 


peal a ROUTE. 


R° YAL 


HOOK OF 


fhe Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel screw vessels, lighted 
throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 
tAMBURG, by G. S. N. Co.'s Steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
ESBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the U.S.S. Co, of Copenhage 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, I .omco 
HC ITE L 


Manager. 


STREET 
AMENDT, 


LIVERPOOL 


Particulars from H C 


adjvins the London terminus 


OUR I RELAND” 


VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


GUIDE, replete with all information, beautifully 


free on application. 


( FICIAL 


illustrated, 


Every assistance Railway tickets by all .routes, 
and Hotel coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the comfort of 


afforded inquirers. 


passengers. 


TURNHAM Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, Charing Cross, London, S.W 


Address: G. K. Agent), 








NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON 


&e.). 


HOLIDAY 


(King’s Cross, 


CHEAP 


Each Thursday and Saturday for half day to HATFIELD, ST. ALBANS, WHEAT- 
HAMPSTEAD, HARPENDEN, HERTFORD, WELWYN, and KNEBWORTH. 


Each Saturday, for 3, 10, 13, or 17 days, to LIVERPOOL, SOL THPORT, 
® RE GNESS, SUTT« ) 
SBY 5 CLEE, CLEETHORPE: 

BOROUGH, WHITBY, “ROBIN HOOD'S BAY, SALTBURN, RED( AR, ‘APPT. i BY, 
TYNEMOUTH, CULLERCOATS, and WHITLEY BAY. 

Wednesdays, Ae 17 and 24, foi SKEGNESS, SUTTON-ON-SEA, 
MABLETHORP SHE RING HAM, ‘(Bez ch, MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, 
and YARMOUTH (Beach). 


r 8 days, to 
CROMER 
5 days, to RG NRITH, KESWICK, 
anit FL rat Pwo 
NORTHALLERTON, 
EDINBURGH, GI ASGOW, 
INVERNESS, 


Thursdays, June 18 and 25, fur 
LYTHAM, Sr. ANNE'S, BLAC KPOOL . 

Friday, June 19, for 7 or 16 days, to 
RICHMOND, DURHAM, NEWCASTLE, 
OBAN, FORT WILLIAM, ABERDEEN, 
stations in Scotland. 


DARI.INGTON, 
PERTH, 


MALLAIG, and other 


to NORTHALLERTON, RICHMOND, 


day, 8 days, 
TYNE (Races). 


DARL ING TX x “DU RttAM, and NEWCASTLE-ON.- 
Tickets, bills, &c., at Stations and Town Offices. 
OLIVER BuRY, 


TOURISTS TO GREATER 


General Manager. 





INTENDING 


CORK 


J.NTERNATIONATL 


KX HIBI 


Are advised to send Twelve Penny Stamps to the Superintendent of Line, 

Great Southern and Western Railway, Dublin, and they will receive by 

return the Company's Revised Official IMustrate «t Guide and Tourist 

Programme, giving all information as to Hotels and Travel by Rail, Coach, 
Lake and River Steamers in the South and West, including 


GLENGARIFF, 
VALENCIA, 


ON 


QUEENSTOWN, CORK, 
K ILLARNEY, PARKNAS ILLA, 


WATERVILLE, CARAGH LAKE, LAHINCH, KILKEE, 
CONNEMARA, UPPER AND LOWER SHANNON, &c. 


Through Bookings vid Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, 

EXCURSION TICKETS TO CORK will be issued from principal Stations on 
English and Scotch Railways. 

VISITORS TO KILLARNEY are recommended to obtain their Tickets 
GRAND ATLANTIC COAST ROUTE, which embraces PARKNASIL 1.A,. 
Company's Hotels, ‘at KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, CARAGH 
L z=, and WATERVILLE. Ilotel Coupons issued at (Dublin) kingsbridye, 
Waterford, and Cork Stations. 


For full particulars as to Fares, &c., apply to: SUPERINTENDENT OF THI 
LINE, Kingsbridge St “er (Dublin), or to Trish Railways London Office, 2. Charing 
x L prom coy Messrs. C. W. BULILOCK & CO., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; 
Messrs. J. WALLIS & "SONS, 33, Bachelors Walk, Dublin; or any of Messrs. COOK'S 
Tourist Offices. 


G REAT 


On June 16, 17, 18, and 19, SPECIAL. and ORDIN ARY TRAINS { (Firs st, Second, and 
Third Class) will leave PADDINGTON for WINDSOR at 740, 7 3, 33, 952 
10.10, 10 28, 10.55, 11.0, 11.38 a.m., 2.30 p.m. 

RETURN FARES, PADDINGTON and WINDSOR, First Cla 
Class. 4s.;. Third Class, 3s. 6d EXCURSIONS EACH DAY, 
KETURN FARE, 1. 

FOUR-HORSE BRAKES i" convey passenge from we STATION to 
the COURSE and BACK, on TUESDAY and I RIDAY at 4s., W ESDAY at 5s 
and on THURSDAY at 7s. J. L. WILKINSON, General Manager. 





WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 


ASC oT R: ACES. 


12.5, 12.25, 1.0, 2.20, aad 
Second 


. 55. 6d. ; 
tHIRD CLASS 


LONDON BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
PARIS, SWITZERLAND & ITALY.—The Cheapest & 


Most Comfortable Route is via NEWHAVEN & DIEPPI Fast Royal Mail 
Steamers & Corridor Trains. Two Express Services leave london 10 a.m. & 8.50 p.m 
daily. Through Bookings to all parts of France, Switzerland, Italy, &c. Swiss & Italian 
Tour. 

eta 


ds of Continental Manager, London Bridge Terminus 


(- RYSTAL PALACE. HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


Under the patronage of HIS MAJESTY THE KING and QUEEN ALENANDRA, 


(, RAND REHEARSAL, Saturday, June 20, at 


12 noon, 


clo kx. 


MESSIAH.” Tuesday, June 23, at 2 0’ 


2 o'clock. 


GELECTION, Thursday, June 25, at 


[SRAEL IN EGYPT,” Saturday, June 27, at 2 o'clock. 


Madame Clara Saimuell, and Madame 


Albani. Miss Marguerite Mac 
John Coate 


Madame Clara Butt. Mr. Ben Davies. Mr 
Mr. Kennerley Kumford, and Mr. Andrew Pl» 

Sir Walter Parratt Organist to the Festival Walter 
August Manns, Conductor, Dr ederic Cone 


Madame intyre 
Ella Russell 
Mr. Santley, 

Solo Organist 
Hedgecock. Musical Director; Dr. 


Chorus and Orchestra, 4000, 
and Novello and Co. 1, Bervers Street, and 


m Sale 


Tickets « at the Crystal Palace 
8o and 81, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
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‘THE WORLD'S NEWS 


The King’s visit to St. Paul’s 
on Hospital Sunday, June 7, 
inaugurated what may _ be 
called ‘‘ Hospital Week’’ in 
London, for the service in the 
Metropolitan Cathedral was followed on the succeeding 
days by many important social functions organised for 
the benefit of hospital. charities. 
A special performance at His 
Majesty’s Theatre in aid of Guy’s, 
a Café Chantant at the Queen’s 
Hall in aid of the Metropolitan 
Hospital, and the great Hospital 
Ball at the Albert Hall were among 
the schemes for repairing the 
finances of these institutions. The 
King’s visit to St. Paul’s—the third 
since his Majesty’s accession— 
differed very little from those that 
had preceded it. The service was 
of the simplest character, and the 
ceremonial observed was confine«! 
to the municipal and ecclesiastica! 
escort as the King and Queer 
entered and retired. The Lord 
Mayor bore the Pearl Sword before 
their Majesties, who were supported 
by the Bishop of London and 
Dean Gregory. The everyday : 
appearance of the congregation was appropriately 
enough relieved by the presence of a_ considerable 
body of nurses in uniform. Outside the Cathedral, 
the Army Medical Corps Volunteers mounted a guard 
of honour. Large crowds watched their Majesties’ 
progress to and from the Cathedral, and at the 
City boundary on the Embankment 

the Lord Mayor performed the cus- 

tomary ceremony of presenting the civic 

sword. 


HOSPITAL 
CELEBRATIONS IN 
LONDON. 


It is announced 
that the King 
and Queen will 
visit Ireland 
towards the end of July, and make a 
prolonged stay. Their Majesties wish 
to see a good deal of the country, and 
it is said that the King will make a 
series of expeditions in a motor-car. A 
jaunting-car might be more to the popular 
taste; but it is evident that if the King 
should roam about Ireland with that 
genial interest which he puts into every- 
thing, the gratification of the people 
will be unbounded. They have always 
regarded his Majesty as a friend, 
and some lively imaginations have 
pictured him as a Nationalist at heart. 
In these circumstances, the suggestion 
that public bodies in Ireland should 
abstain from the homage due to the 
Sovereign is not only ungracious, but 
absurd. No TIrishman’s politics can 
be compromised by loyal manifesta- 
tions on the occasion of a_ royal 
visit. The King does not represent 
this or that Government, or any party 
whatever. Besides, his presence. in 
Ireland will mark far more emphati- 
cally than did that of Queen Victoria 
near the end of her life the great moral 
change in the relations between Ireland 
and Great Britain. Parliament’ has 
adopted in principle a measure. which 
must effect a revolution in the Irish land 
system, a_ revolution welcomed by all 
parties in the State. To choose such a 
time for treating the King as if he wore 
the crown of an alien tyranny is, to 
put it on the lowest ground of expe- 
diency, bad tactics. It may suit the 
purpose of certain politicians, who are 
thinking less of Ireland than of a 
section of opinion in America; but they 
do not speak the real mind and heart of the Irish 
people, 


IRELAND AND THE 
KING. 





With, it is suggested, a view 
PORTRAITS. to throwing cold water upon 
the Opposition, Captain Lionel 
de Lautour Wells, R.N., Chief Officer of ‘tthe Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, has been elected to the position 
of head agent of the 
Conservative _ party, 
rendered vacant by the 
retirement of Mr. 
Middleton at the be- 
ginning of this year. 
The new head agent 
was born in~ Calcutta 
forty-three years ago, 
and after his promo- 
tion to a Lieutenancy 
in the Navy saw nine 
years of torpedo service, 
later acting as Senior 
Officer of the Devon- 
port Torpedo- Destroyer 
Squadron. His appoint- 
ee ment to the Metro- 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY. . ~s . 
politan Fire Brigade 
dates from 1896. He has had to bear since that 
time a good deal of hostile criticism, notably after the 
fatal fire in Queen Victoria Street; but even his critics 
will not deny that he has done good work, and that he 
is popular'with his men there is no doubt. 
Major-General Sir Edmund Frederick Du Cane, 
who died on June 7 in his seventy-fourth year, was 


OUR 


Photo. Russell, 
CAPT, LIONEL DE L. WELLS, R.N. 


NEW MEAD AGENT OF THE 


Photo. Bullingham., 
THE LATE SIR E. DU CANE, 
AUTHORITY ON PRISON 
MANAGEMENT. 


THE PRINCESS 


a recognised authority on all matters dealing with 
prison systems. He produced a number of works on 
the punishment and prevention of crime, but he did 
not confine himself to writing. His first introduction 
to a penal settlement occurred in 185., when, after 
giving valuable assistance in the organisation of the 
Great Exhibition, he was sent with sappers to Western 
Australia to act as supervisor of public work done by 
convicts. During the five years he spent there he was 
visiting magistrate of convict stations. On his return 


Photo, Elliott and Fry. 
THE LATE DR. A. A. COMMON, 


EMINENT ASTRONOMER AND 
TELESCOPE-MAKER. 


to England he was chosen to design the land defences 
of Plymouth and Dover, and this interrupted the work 
in which he was chiefly interested until 1863, when he 
was appointed Director of Convict Prisons and Inspector 
of Military Prisons. Later, he became, at various 
periods, Chairman of Prison Directors, Inspector-General 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
THE LATE DR. MOBERLY, 


REGIUS PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL 
THEOLOGY AT OXFORD. 





Yerkes reflector was unrivalled for light-concentrating 
power. Of late years he devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of gun-sights. 


Sir Allen Lanyon Sarle, the former Secretary and 
General Manager and a Director of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, died at Epsom, 
on June 4, at the age of seventy-four. Sir Allen, like 
the late Mr. G. H. Turner, began his business career 
in a subordinate position, and worked his way through 

the accountant’s office to the 
Secretaryship and General Mana- 
gership of the company. From 
the latter post he retired in 1897, 
and was elected to the Board. 
The younger son of the late 
Mr- Charles Sarle, of Falmouth, 
stipendiary magistrate at Dominica, 
he was born in Orkney, and was 
educated at Selkirk Grammar 
School and at the High School, 
Edinburgh. 


Mr. Labou- 
chere is no 
lover of the 
G overn- 
ment or of the Education Act, but 
he is unable to reconcile the policy 
of ‘‘passive resistance’’ with ele- 
mentary logic or a sense of humour. 
To withhold the education rate on the plea of conscience 
is simply to encourage every defaulter to start a con- 
science 4s an excuse for not meeting the obligations 
of a citizen. The passive resisters are now in the 
toils of the law, and the results are not inspiring. In 
one case it was calculated that the precise amount 
due for religious education to which 
Nonconformists object was four shillings 
and threepence. The public will there- 


** PASSIVE 
RESISTANCE.”’’ 





ENDELL 
STREET. W.C. 


A LONDON HOSPITAL: 
IN ENDELL 


OF WALES AT 


LEAVING THE BUILDING STREET. 


On June 8 the. Princess of Wales opened a new Nurses’ Home which has been built in Betterton 
Street in connection with the old-established maternity foundation in Endell Street. 
scheme, her Royal Highness received purses, which were presented by the baby inmates. 


of Military Prisons, Surveyor-General of Prisons, and 
Chairman of Commissioners of Prisons. As Surveyor- 
General of. Prisons he advocated the economies carried 
out by the Prisons Act of 1877, and for this service in 
particular he obtained his K.C.B.. Sir Edmund retired 
in 1895, under the age rules. 

The Rev. Dr. R. C. Moberly, Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology at Oxford, who died on June 8 after 
a short illness, was born in 1845, the son of Bishop 
Moberly, and was educated at Winchester and at New 
College, Oxford. Ordained in 1869, he was appointed 
Principal of St. Stephen’s House, Oxford, seven years 
later, and in the year following Principal of Sarum 
College. He also acted as Honorary Canon cf Chester 
and as Honorary Chaplain to Queen Victoria. Dr. 
Moberly was the author of, among other works, ‘‘ The 
Revelation of God on Marriage,’’ ‘‘ Atonement and 
Personality,’’ and ‘‘ Ministerial Priesthood.”’ 

The researches in astronomy made by Dr. Andrew 
Ainslie Common, who died suddenly on June 2, were 
remarkable for their practical success rather than for 
the originality of their method—a fact recognised by 
the Royal Astronomical Society when presenting him 
with its gold medal in 1884. His taste for the science 
to which he was ultimately to devote his life was apparent 
early in his career, and one of the first of his achieve- 
ments was the construction of a 3-ft. reflecting equa- 
torial telescope for celestial photography. With this 
instrument he unsuccessfully attempted, in 1880, to photo- 
graph the nebula in Orion, and actually did so two years 
later, as well as taking negatives of other nebulz and 
stars. In 1891 he finished an instrument with a 5-ft. 
reflector with a focal length of 274 ft., which until the 
construction of the s0-in. Paris refractor and the 5-ft. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


fore be treated to the spectacle of a 
clock or a mantelpiece ornament sold to 
defray this charge, and solemnly bought 
by a bosom friend of the owner for its 
full value. ‘Then the rate will be paid, 
and the balance handed over to the 
‘‘martyr,’’? who will proceed cheerfully 
to replace the ornament or the clock. 
How this process can be regarded as a 
personal sacrifice for conscience’ sake 
nobody knows. It simply puts the parish 
overseers, who are not responsible for 
the Act, to a great deal of needless 
trouble, and leaves public opinion un- 
moved except to mirth. But such is 
the cloud upon the reason of some Non- 
conformists that we find certain of them 
protesting that the Act has no moral 
validity because it was ‘‘ passed _ by 
force.”’ ‘‘Force’’ is the use of the 
closure in the House of Commons when 
objectors’ friends are not in office. 


Under the 
auspices of the 
Royal Geo- 
graphical 
Society, the President, Sir Clements 
Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., on June 10 
read a paper at the theatre, Burlington 
Gardens, on the first year’s work of the 
National Antarctic Expedition. At the 
outset, the lecturer said a word in defence 
of the business management of the expe- 
dition, and then proceeded to sketch the 
doings of Captain Scott and his crew. 
He gave a thrilling account of the unfor- 
tunate death of Vince, who fell into the 
sea from a cliff. . Otherwise there was no 
casualty among the explorers. The first 
winter was passed pleasantly, and a great 
deal of hard and valuable scientific work 
was overtaken. Sir Clements Markham 
showed conclusively that the expedition is 
worth support, and that a second voyage 
of the relief-ship J/vrzzng is absolutely 
necessary for the safety of our gallant countrymen on 
board the Dzscovery. 


SIR CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM’S LECTURE, 


In aid of the 





The week has witnessed two 
terrible disasters at sea—one 
the result of a storm, the other 
apparently of someone’s blunder. The first—that of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s coasting-steamer 
Arequipa — occurred 
off Valparaiso in a gale 
on June 2, the vessel 
foundering at her moor- 
ings. The master and 
ten other Englishmen 
were lost, as well as a 
large number of the 
Chilian crew. The 
second was caused by 
the collision of two 
steamers belonging to 
the Fraissinet Company 
off the Isles Maire. 
The Zzéan was on her 
way from Marseilles to 
Bastia, and the Jzsz- 
faire from Nice and 
Toulon to Marseilles. 
The precise cause of the accident will perhaps never 
be discovered, but an extract from a statement made 
by a passenger on the Zzéan is worth recording: 
‘‘The weather was splendid, and the sea was very 
calm. . The whistles of the two steamers continued 
alternately. The Zzsu/atre continued to advance upon 
us. The captain of the Zzdax, who was on the 


DISASTERS AT SEA. 


Photo, Elliott and Fry. 
THE LATE SIR ALLEN L. SARLE, 


EX-GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 
BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 
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THE FIRST PRODUCTION OF A ‘PLAY BY THE POET LAUREATE. 


Drawn By ALLAN STEWART. 


ae 


1 


% 
2 
8 
; 


Tue Eart or Surrey (Mr. Oscar Asche). 


LApy Heron (Miss Constance Collier). 
Scene rrom Acr t.: Interior or Forp Castte. 


Mr. Frep. Terry) AND AN Apparition (Miss Heten Ferrers). 2. 
HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


1. Pretupe.—Tue Exterior or Lintirucow Parace: James IV. 
The King and Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 


‘“FLODDEN FIELD,” AT 


Mr. Alfred Austin’s drama in blank verse was produced on Fune 8 in aid of the funds of Guy’s Hospital. 
and Princess Victoria witnessed the performance, of which a notice is included in “ The Playhouses.’ 





bridge, gave orders in all directions, but the turn of 
the wheel which would have been able to save us was 
not given. I blamed the captain a few moments bcfore 
the collision. After some moments of terrible anxiety, 
the fatal shock occurred.’’ The Zan was headed 
for the shore immediately after the impact, but sank 
before she could be grounded. The /#zsu/aire was badly 
damaged about the bows. Of the two hundred and 
forty persons on board the wrecked vessel, about a 
hundred were drowned. The crew and a number of 
officers and men bound for Corsica were amongst those 
saved. The captains of the two steamers have both 
handed in written reports, which are said 

to be contradictory in several particulars 
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have written a letter to M. Pelletan, reminding him that 
he had accepted a bribe. The letter was published 
together with evidence that the registered envelope 
in which it was said to have been enclosed had 
reached M. Pelletan’s office. The Minister denied 
all knowledge of the letter and of the writer. 
M. Combes, the Premier, at the same time denied the 
charge »f corruption against his son, M. Edgar Combes, 
who was said to have intimated through an emissary 
that one of the religious orders might evade expulsion 
by paying blackmail. The extremely ridiculous character 
of this accusation is apparent to everybody who knows 








water was highest a pathway for visitors was made of 
boards on trestles. 





It would appear that Vesuvius 
began its work as a conserv- 
ator of antiquity earlier than 
the memorable year A.D. 79. 
During the excavations in the valley of the Sarno, 
uear San Marzano, in Campania, some most interesting 
antiquities have come to light. ‘These had been covered 
up by a volcanic deposit about six feet thick, which 
points to an eruption of Vesuvius which must have taken 
place certainly not earlier than the seventh 
century before Christ. The relics include 
a Greek burying - place, archaic Italian 


AN EARLIER 
POMPEII. 





Last Whitsuntide, 
Dunkirk cele- 
brated with an 
elaborate series of 
fétes the sooth anniversary of the discovery 
of the statue of the Virgin which was found 
buried in the sand in 1403, and has since, 
under the title of Notre Dame des Dunes, 
been an object of worship in the ancient 
seaport. The image was solemnly crowned 
in the Place Jean Bart, at the foot of that 
great sailor’s statue. The figure was 
escorted by a partly historical, partly religi- 
ous procession, which traversed the greater 
portion of the town before it proceeded to 
the Church of St. Eloi. In this procession 
the children of the better families of Dunkirk 
and of the neighbourhood took part. The 
modern life of Dunkirk was represented by 
the women of the fish-market, who figured 
as attendants of the Virgin. 


STATUE FROM 
THE SAND. 


THE 





As in Hyde Park, 
3ALKAN so in the near 
East the open-air 
meeting is an 
accepted part of the programme of agi- 
tation. At a gathering at Sofia, attended 
by several thousand persons, M. Michael- 
ovsky, the President of the Macedonian Committee, 
said that for ten years Russian policy had been hostile 
to Macedonian aspirations, and that if Russia wished 
she could make the present policy of extermination com- 
plete. The slightest military movement by Russia on 
her Asiatic frontier would check the movement of the 
Turkish troops to Macedonia, but it was her desire to 
crush’ Macedonian liberties, so that she might ulti- 
mately pose as their saviour. The meeting expressed its 
sympathy with the Macedonian struggle, pronounced in 
favour of an appeal to European diplomacy, and recom- 
mended the Bulgarian Government to help the Mace- 
donians by peaceful means, and, in the last resort, by 
force of arms. 


THE 
TROUBLE. 


France has, as was expected, 
taken speedy reprisals for the 
attack on the Governor of 
Algeria made by the natives 
of Figuig. On June 8 three battalions of the Foreign 
Legion, with cavalry and the most modern artillery, 
proceeded to Zenaga and 
opened fire on the mud 
fortifications. The Moors 


THE FIGHTING IN 
ALGERIA. 


: Photo, Chusseau Flaviens, 


THE WINNER OF THE GRAND PRIX, 1903: QUO VADIS. 


The winner of the Grand Prix, the race for which was run on June 7, belongs to 


M. BE. Blane. Pratt was the jockey. 

the temper of the Chamber with regard to the religious 
orders. No evasion was possible under any conditions. 
The Republican majority has declared all such impu- 
tations to be part and parcel of the ‘‘campaign of 
calumny ’’ against the Ministry. When we remember 
what calumnies were employed to blacken all the promi- 
nent friends of M. Dreyfus, the attack on M. Pelletan is 
an exceedingly mild specimen of partisan malevolence. 


The Assouan Dam has now 
completed its first year’s work, 
the sluice-gates are open once 
more, and the waters in the 
great reservoir have been allowed to fall. It is there- 
fore possible to ascertain what effect the rise of the 
water has had on the ruins of Phila. Mr. Frederick F. 
Ogilvie, the artist whose pictures of Philz, now on 
exhibition at the Modern Gallery, we reproduce, says 
that the genera!’ surroundings are not much altered, 
but on Philz itself every place where the water has 


PHILZ AND THE 
ASSOUAN DAM 


tombs, and various bronzes and terra-cottas. 
Near the same site, but of course not 
covered by the volcanic deposit of the earlier 
eruption, is a Roman house of the time of 
Augustus The house was, indeed, built 
upon the bed of cinders and pumice-stone 
beneath which the tombs, bronzes, and 
terra-cottas were discovered. The dwelling 
escaped the catastrophe of A.D. 79, for 
Pliny tells us that a strong wind blew the 
ashes in the opposite direction from the 
valley of the Sarno. The latest researches 
have brought to light a village of the earliest 
inhabitants of that region. It consists of 
huts built upon an _ extended platform 
raised above the ancient surface of the soil. 





Captious critics of 
the vagaries of this 
country’s climate 
may congratulate themselves that they are 
not called upon to meet the conditions that 
are unpleasantly prevalent in America. 
Here, at least, we have few floods worth 
the name, and few fires of great magnitude ; 
elsewhere Dame Nature is not so courte- 
ous, and cynically gratifies the Americans’ 
desire for ‘‘bigness’’ by the provision of 
flood and fire in disastrous quantities. 
The Kansas floods, the occurrence of which we chron- 
icled in our last issue, were followed on June 3 by 
the outbreak of fire among the pine-trees of Northern 
New York and New England, the parched state of 
which afforded a striking contrast to the flooded West. 
Five days later rain fell heavily, and almost at once 
ended the fires, before which thousands of men had 
stood impotent, not, however, before damage esti- 
mated at a hundred million dollars had been done. 
At the same time the forests in the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada were ablaze, Musquash was destroyed, 
Hopewell partially burnt out, and the traffic on .the 
Laurentian Mountain Section of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway stopped for want of bridges. The cloud of 
smoke from the North Atlantic States extended to 
Washington; New York was in a fog, and the 
Deutschland ran aground in the artificial haze. 
Georgia suffered from the effects of a tornado, in 
which at least threescore people were killed and many 
injured. On June 8 the Mississippi was again perilously 
high, and Venice Madison, West Madison, Newport, 
Brooklyn, and Granite City 
were under from ten to 
eighteen feet of water. 


FIRE AND FLoop. 





offered only a feeble re- 
sistance, and the effect 
of the French artillery 
was astonishing. Six 
hundred shells were 
thrown, but there was no 
musketry practice. The 
story which was given out 
at the beginning of the 
disturbance that the rebels 
had telegraphed to Bu 
Hamara, the Moorish Pre- 
tender, praying for his 
assistance, does not gain 
in credence when one re- 
members that the only 
telegraph - line in the 
country is in the hands of 
the French military 
authorities. 


The  mono- 
tony of the 
news from 
Somaliland 
has been 
broken by the 
statement 
that English prisoners are 
in the Mullah’s camp, and 
by the suggestion that 
these prisoners are officers 
belonging to the late 
Colonel Plunkett’s column 
who were wounded in the 
fight at Gumburu. Ras 
Makonnen, who received 
the news from General 
Fikurari Gabri, commander 
of the Abyssinian force 
co-operating with us in 
the field, has . advised the 
effect an exchange between 
by his informant and 
be in the Mullah’s hands. 


BRITISH 
PRISONERS 
WITH THE 
MULLAH. 


British authorities to 
the prisoners captured 
the Englishmen reported to 


The French Chamber has 
rejected by a large majority 
the imputations of the Humbert 
family on the Minister of Marine. An obscure person, 
lately in the employ of the. Humberts, was alleged to 


M. PELITTAN. 


A CONSUMPTION SANATORIUM FOR THE 


The ceremony took place on Fune 4. 








LADY DICKSON-POYNDER LAYING 
WINSLEY. 


WEST: 


OF THE NEW INSTITUTION AT 


Tt ts sttuate? not far from Bath. 


been during the past winter is covered and bearded 


with a thick, evil-smelling green slime. The sculptures 
of gods and kings, pillars, ruins, and trees and shrubs 
are festooned with decaying water-weed. In our Illus- 
tration of the last low Nile before the Dam came into 
operation, the dark band on the embankment - wall 
shows the highest level reached by the river unaided 
by the Dam. When the sluices were closed, the 
windows in the western wall were submerged. The 
picture of the highest level caused by the Dam 
portrays the entrance to the Sanctuary. When the 


THE FOUNDATION-STONE 


The sanatorium ts designed to benefit the counties of Somerset, Wilts, and Gloucester. 





Madame 
Curie, who, 
with her 
husband, 
discovered 
radium, is 
publishing 
this week a thesis upon the 
subject, and M. Curie is 
announced to lecture in 
London this month at the 
Royal Institution. M. Curie 
found that radium has an 
extraordinary effect upon 
glass, gradually turning it 
a violet-blue. The lower 
art of the bottle in 
ig. 2, containing a small 
quantity of radium of one 
thousand units of activity, 
became a deep violet in 
one month. M. Curie’s 
special investigations have 
been on the subject of the 
emanations of heat by 
radium, and he has ascer- 
tained that one gramme of 
radium permanently gives 
off one hundred petites 
calories per hour. In 
Fig. 4 are shown two 
flasks connected by a 
glass tube. In A, M 
Curie had placed a solu- 
tion of radium; in 3B, 
zinc sulphide, another 
sensitive substance. Inthe 
dark, the zine sulphide 
glowed brilliantly; but 
more than that — when 
zine - sulphide flask was now sealed and de- 
(Fig. 5), its contents continued to glow, 
Curie found that he had enough of the 
emanations ‘‘ bottled up,’’ so to speak, in 
show brilliantly for a month without any 
diminution in the emitting-power of the 
in ae M. Curie, however, has found 
that the chloride and bromide of radium are of 
themselves luminous, as in Fig. 6, remaining very 
bright for fifteen days, and then slowly decreasing 
in brilliancy. 


THE Most 
MYSTERIOUS 

SUBSTANCE 
IN NATURE. 


Photo. Waiter Lewis, Bai. 


the 
tached 
and M. 
radium 
B to 
apparent 
solution 
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BY THE DISCOVERERS, MONSIEUR AND MADAME CURIE. 


THE MOS MYSTERIOUS SURSTANCE IN NATURE—RADIUM: EXPERIMENTIS MADE IN PARIS 
Drawn sy A. Hucnu Fisuer, our Sprciat Artist In Paris. 

M. Curte’s radium 1s prepared under his direction at the Société Centrale des Produtts Chimiques, where tt was shown to our Artist in various forms. Tt ts obtained from Austrian pitchblende, and 

prepared tn different degrees of activity, It ts sealed in small glass tubes, of the size shown tn Fig. 1, and ts then ready for sale. Radium of the lowest activity, A (240 units), costs but 12 frances the 

gramme (just over 15 gratns), but tts effects are tnappreciable. The highest activity, B (300,000 units), costs 12,000 francs (£400) the gramme; and a gramme of the latter has just been ordered by 

Mr. Eimer, who ts experimenting in New York. As was shown by Sir William Crookes (see our Issue of two weeks ago), radium ts not in ttself luminous, but gives off emanations which cause certarn 

Such ts the screen of bartum-platino-cyant..e tn Fig. 3, which glows brilliantly when placed tn the dark with a bottle contatning radtum standing upon tt. 


sensitive substances to phosphoresce brilliantly. 


MADAME JOULIN (Madame Henriot), HENRIETTE MAUBRUN (Madame Jeanne Granier), 


EDOUARD MAUBRUN (M. Louis Gauthier). 


FRENCH PLAYERS IN LONDON: SCENE FROM ‘‘LES DEUX ECOLES,’”’ AT THE GARRICK THEATRE, 


vr 


JOULIN (M. Noizeux). 


Sxetcu sy Ratpn CiBeAver, 





Po 
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THE POLITICAL UNREST IN MOROCCO: A _ TYPICAL SCENE IN THE SACRED 


From tHE Paintinc ry G. Montparp. 





A GATEWAY IN FEZ, NEAR THE MELLAH, 


The centre of interest in Northern Africa has recently shifted to the borders of Morocco and Algeria, where Franee has come into collision with the Moors at Figuig. 
The French action has been adversely criticised, certain theorists in international law stating that France may enter Moorish territory to punish Frenchmen, but not 
Moors, and that the treaty of 1845 has been violated. 
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The Wonourable Fobn Carlingford. 





ILLUSTRATED BY ALLAN STEWART, 











HE sun glared 
fiercely down 

the little Baymouth 
street. It. beat 
hot on the low red 
roofs, and played in 
chequered golden ara- 
besques on the rough 
cobbles 
purple and 


scorched 
blazoned 

blue 
shadow of the scanty 


beneath the 


eaves. 

It was not a 
fashionable thorough- 
fare—the homes of 
who worked 
pittance and 


need of 


those 
for a 
from 
daily bread. To them 


oS) ; sheer 
Still gazing far, far away. 


the languor of summer brought no thought of rest or holiday, and the heat but 
intensified the stifling odours of the fevered street agd added to the unquench- 
able weariness of the worker, burdened ever by the toil of the ant, with only 
the ultimate fate of the grasshopper looming relentlessly before him. 

Still the sun poured down—the children played peevishly in the gutter, a 
mangy dog: sniffed disdainfully at a herring’s head in the roadway, and then, 
twisting itself round, vainly sought consolation of sleep under the shadow of 


its own staumpy tail. A shoemaker’s hammer tinkled and tapped close by, and 
further up could be heard through the lull of the harsh street-cries the sound 
of a swirling plane as it pushed its way over the odorous pine boards, flinging 
aside the yellow shavings in fragrant clinging trails. 

The hum of a busy world—the busy world of a little town perched 
on a southern bay—was at its highest, when a broad-bodied, yellow chariot 
appeared at the end of the thoroughfare. Half-way up it paused, and amid 
intense excitement and the thrusting of many tousled heads from rickety 
casements, half-a-dozen eager voices directed it to the carpenter’s door. 
The excitement trebled apace. The unkempt heads were followed by expansive 
female torsos in various states of dishabille, supported on grimy arms, as 
the cumbrous vehicle—boasting a coachman nearly as heavy as its own 
chrome-coloured body, in a grey curled wig and seated on the spreading 
ing hammer-cloth of blue and_ silver — drove up. 

A thin, sallow - featured, black-clad figure 
peered out. He opened the door and 
down. Another, slightly more stately in 
followed, as a young man, the sole 
pant of the carpenter's bench, came out to meet 


stepped 
build 
occu- 


them. 


‘‘Mr..— er — Pennington?” said the yellow- 
faced man. 
The young man acquiesced. 
“Lord Harborough,” said the 


indicating deferentially 


man of the 


face, the individual 


yellow 

in grey. 
The ice was broken, and the young man leading 

the way, they entered the long, low room—half work- 

shop, half living- apartment. Here, free from the 

scrutiny of the curious throng of the street, they gazed 

at each other again—the peer and the carpenter; grand- 

father and grandson. 
Each had the same clear-cut features—the same 

blue eyes, the same stern mouth. But while in the 

younger man the generous fire of youth glowed in his 

crisp black curls clustered thickly about 

the gaze of his blue eyes was 

frank and pleasant; in the elder, the glassy stare, 

the pallid cheeks, the thin iron-grey hair, and 

the cruel droop of the lips were but a ghastly replica of withered youth. 
The yellow face, the task of introduction over, sank into the rush-bottomed 

chair in which he had located himself, and relapsed into apparent oblivion. 

The old man broke the silence. 
“Circumstances have prevented us seeing much of each other up to the 


face, his 
his forehead, and 


present.” 


“May I ask the object of your visit now?” queried the young man- darkly. 

“Tt is desirable arrangements -be changed and we form closer 
acquaintanceship,” was the placid response. 

“Indeed! And why ?” 

“For a reason you must guess. You are my heir.” 

“‘How, pray ?” asked the other, apparently not greatly impressed. 

Lord Harborough shut his eyes, blinked impatiently, and looked round. 
The Yellow One only nodded by the hearth-corner. The peer could have 
sworn ; instead he went on diplomatically— 

“Surely, you know your father—my eldest son—made a—that is—er— 
a schoolmaster’s daughter—er—or a—a woman of 
I, of course, disapproved. Well, they 


such 


there was a dressmaker, 
some kind. It was the old _ story. 
parted—she left him, I believe, and mutual silence ensued.” 

* And a” 

“Now my son is dead, and Mr. Pakenham, my solicitor”—the dreaming 
figure scarcely stirred— “informs me the woman " 

“She is dead too!” murmured the young man sadly and softly, gazing 
toward the fireplace, over which, between some trifling ornaments, in a small 
oval frame, hung a miniature of the only being who had ever loved him—his 
mother. ! 

It was a delicately pretty face — trustful and 
hope or meant for happiness; the face of one of those fragile flowers of 
humanity that love the sunshine, that droop rapidly if removed from_ its 
presence, and are so easily brushed aside by the stronger whose: path they 


tender, not made for 


have crossed. 

“Of course there could be no communication during er life; but now that 
is all over,” said the peer. 

“Yes, that is all over,” drearily assented the other;-his gaze was still on the 
picture, and his eyes moistened. 

His Lordship looked round the scantily furnished :living-half of the room. 
The few books—old, but good—were well bound. A few thin and slender articles 
of silver plate stood on the heavy oak bureau; the only three chairs, too, were 
of choice pattern, well carved, and the family meal-time was not eternally 
evident. 

The only quaint incongruity was two large china dogs, one at each end of 
the mantel, seated stonily staring, motionless, but apparently cognisant of all 
that was happening. Yet on this occasion they seemed grimly in keeping— 
strangely suggestive of Eastern deities seated in judgment between the three 
mortals. 

“You have doubtless had to pinch,” his Lordship continued; ‘ but in future 





A sallow-featured, black-clad figure peered out. 


I will see you are amply provided for. To facilitate matters, Pakenham has 


brought the settlement deeds ic 

The somnolent legal adviser awoke with discreet alacrity, and gently pro- 
duced a packet. 

“Your allowance,” proceeded the peer, unfolding his cheque-book, “ dates 
from to-day, with an increase on your taking up residence with me, to be doubled 
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at your marriage with a suitable fart, whom doubtless we shall soon be able 
to find!” he exclaimed with a laugh. 

“TI am afraid, my Lord, you will be disappointed.” 

“What!” said his Lordship, staring blankly. “I trust your environ- 
ment here has entailed no such consequences as — er — your father’s 
entanglement ? ” 

““No!” answered the carpenter with a cold smile. The question to one 
in such impoverished circumstances seemed ludicrous, but to the old man only 
the horror of ancther mésalliance presented itself. The cold sweat covered his 
brow. He stared at the two china dogs, and they stared back coldly irrespon- 
sive, as he awaited the reply. 


He breathed a sigh of relief. Pakenham, pass 


“Then that is all right! 
the deeds!” 

The young carpenter held the parchment in his hand unopened. ‘“ Do I 
understand,”. he said slowly, “you wish me to come back to your house and 
live there with you?” 

His Lordship nodded, smiling. 
descendant.” 

“ This is a great sacrifice on 
grandson ‘remarked gravely. 

‘Tt will not, I am sure, 
be made in vain,” remarked 
the old man, with that glow 
of pleasure a selfish person 
usually feels on being praised 
for the philanthropy of an 
effort intended solely for his 

“You will 
preserve the 
race, I am 


%? 


“You are my heir—my only existing 


your part, Lord Harborough,” his 


own gratification. 
endeavour to 
traditions of the 
sure; you will—— 
“I regret, my Lord, to 
say you are under a delu- 
sion.” 
‘*My dear boy!” suavely 
peer with a 
amused at 
perverse 


murmured the 
flickering smile, 
the young man’s 
density, ‘‘ there is no mistake. 
You are the child of Robert 
Carlingford ?” 

“But not your heir 

‘“* How so?” 

“For the reason that I 
the son of (hal 
younger 


| eed 


am_ also 
woman,’ said the 
fiercely. 

“Ah! Beg pardon. I 
forgot you didn’t know.” His 
Lordship could scarcely re- 
press a chuckle. ‘‘ My dear 
boy” — he __ bent con- 
fidingly—‘‘ it was a_ perfectly 
legal union, as I happened to 
know at the time.” Sinking 
his voice to a_ whisper: 
‘*Not a court could dissolve 
it. 


over 


” 


“ But my mother told me 
herself I was ” And the 
clutched hard at 


young man 
the bench. 

“Tt was not politic that 
she should think otherwise. 
If the mésalliance had become 
known—the disgrace to our 
house —think of my suffer- 
ings.” 

‘Were 
nothing ? ” 

‘Doubtless, poor thing,” said his Lordship charitably; “still, scarcely to 
be ‘considered beside that of an honourable house.” 

“Oh!” cried the young fellow, with bitter scorn. 
able house and its noble name!” 

‘Well, well! We need worry no more about it. 
is perfectly valid.” 

“‘T shall never assert it!” 

“But why ?” 

“In the memory of that woman whose name I bear—my mother,” said 
Pennington, pointing to the portrait, ‘and of the wrong you did her. Gaze on 
her face now, Lord Harborough! Is she not as*fair, as gentle, as the women 
of your rank? She was my mother!” the young man said with a passionate sob 
in his throat. ‘‘She worked and toiled and wept for me when you refused us 
even bread. ou had other children then—and in her. name I disown you now. 
I refuse your offer and despise your name!” 

The old man turned purple with wrath; but the stone dogs never moved a 
muscle, and the sleeper by the fire remained discreetly silent. 

“This attitude is preposterous!” exploded the _ elder 
angrily. 

“‘Scarcely more so 
That statement 





her sufferings 


“That for your honour- 


Rest assured, your claim 


Carlingford 


carpenter, is 
if you 


Pennington, the 


than that Joseph 
Claim it 


your heir. requires my corroboration. 


dare |” 


“Have you -sounted the cost ?” 


“But you musi /” 

“ Must, my Lord! Try me! 
your grandson, and I’ll declare your words a lie.” 

“You will not dare!” 

The young man laughed. 

“I merely return you your own fable, my Lord—my only inheritance; the 
dowry of the woman who had it from your own honourable house.” 

A faint red tinge showed for an instant through the pallid cheeks of the 
old peer, and a glimmer of a smile flickered over the countenance of the 
slumbering attorney. 

“Clever repartee—/or a carpenter,” said his Lordship after a pause, in a 
hard, dry voice. ‘Have you counted the cost ?” 

“I have thought it all over.” 

“Think again!” replied the old man coldly. 

There was silence. 

Outside, still the squalor, glare, and clamour; the children clamouring 
and crying in the gutter. Within, the gloom of poverty struggling with appear- 
ances; each day to grow more solitary and oppressive. And this to give up 
for wealth! Luxury in place of toil and want! Soft pillows, heavy - piled 
carpets, and pretty faces 
in place of hardship and 
the sight of endless animal 
suffering |! Beautiful music, 
woodland birds, and trickling 
brooks should soothe his ear, 
in place of the hard street- 
cries! ... He faltered. 

The old man marked him 
grimly. 

Then the memory of that 
gentle, tender face came back 
to him with its life of pain 
and sorrow, its load of shame, 
its burden of agonised wrong. 
And the voice of the man 
who had‘ doomed her broke 
through the silent ways of 
memory and recalled him—as 
the voice of the Tempter—back 
to consciousness. 

“Well!” 

“Good - bye! ””—and_ he 
held out his hand. “I have 
thought. Even if there had 
been one spark of regret in 
your heart I might speak 
differently ; but there is not. 
I know it, and so do you. 
For the one who lies quiet 
in her grave or the son who 
is living you do not care a 
rap. All you want is a suc- 
cessor, an heir to carry your 
worthless name down to 
another vice-cursed generation. 
For her sake I take revenge 
where I can strike hardest— 
your family pride, your ancient 
and in her name—the 
daughter, on 
depend— 
have no 


Protest and swear to all the world I am 





race ; 
schoolmaster’s 
whose blood you 
I tell. you — you 
heir!” 

Lord Harborough slipped 
back into his seat aghast with 
rage. 

**Do you realise what 
you give up for this quixotic 
whim?” cried he, trembling 
with anger. 

My honour—my self-respect 2 

the door. The old man rose from the 
Then, preceded by his grandson and 
blinking into the sunshine 


‘Less than I retain. 

He moved suggestively to 
chair into which he had half fallen. 
followed by his sallow satellite, he. staggered 
outside. 

The young man opened the carriage door, while the legal authority helped 
the broken-down peer into his coach. 

““The young fool!” he muttered, and cursed loudly. 

% * * % % * % 

The lumbering yellow chariot rolled away down the pebbled street, 
followed by an eager gaping-mouthed crowd from the narrow birdcaged and 
creeper-decked tenements. 

The young carpenter silently watched till the cumbrous yellow wheels 
were lost in a cloud of dust at the narrow turning; then stood, still gazing far, 
far away, in a silent dream, long after the little Baymouth street had recovered 
its usual aspect. 

The air grew more hot and sultry, oppressive almost to suffocation; the 
sky gleamed with an evening flare as the long black shadows of afternoon faded 
from the narrow pavement in the waning light. Over all seemed an unwonted 
quiet—all save the dream was ended. The little shoemaker had resumed his 
intermittent tapping, and the Honourable John Carlingford —stepped back 
to his bench. THE END. 
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RUSSIAN MILITARY AGTIVITY EASTERN SIBERIA. 


Drawn By P. FRENZEN 


ENGINEERS ERECTING A TELEGRAPH-LINE BETWEEN VLADIVOSTOCK AND CONSTANTI-NOVELSK, 
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TURBINES FOR CHANNEL VESSELS: THE SYSTEM EXPLAINED. 


Drawn sy A. Hucu FisHer FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY Messks. PARSONS. 
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in steam and coal consumption, increased accommodation and stability of 
' Vessel owing to low position of machinery, increased safety of engine-_ 
foom staff owing to absence of reciprocating parts, reduced weight of 
machinery, and reduced cost of attendance on’ machinery, The Parsens 
“ steam-turbine is coming into use, and bids fair to supersede the recipro- 
cating engine for certain classes of vessels. In the section and plan (Pig. 5) 
is shown the arrangement of machinery in the turbine Channel steamer, 
“The Queen.” There are three screw shafts (A, B, and C) each drivea 
by a@ separate turbine. One high-pressure turbine of 4000 horse-power 
drives the centre shaft A, and two low-pressure turbines, each having 
a horse-power of 4000, drive the outer shafts, giving an aggregate 
collective horse-power ahead of 12,000, The centre screw shaft A is 
fitted with one propeller, and rotates about 500 revolutions per minute. 
_The steam from the boilers is admitted directly tothe high pressure turbine 
driving the centre shaft, and then passes through two self-closing valves 
to the low-pressure turbines. The three shafts then drive the vessel ahead. 
To go astern, the ahead steam-~-valve is closed and the astern valves on 
each side of the vessel are opened, admitting the steam from the boilers to 
the astern turbines and reversing the direction of the screw shafts, the 
centre turbine rotating idly in a vacuum while the vessel is going astern. 
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‘ Fig: 1 2Sieam Turbine with: Top part of cylinder removed 
fo show arrangement of blades . 
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the others the fixed or guide blad sista ap | ee hel eee Wh Ve _.,| Fig. 2. showing angle at which 
spindle Is less than the interna cylinder: TM a ES Si the blades are set and their 
thus an annular space is left between the two. Th ; — —— cas ~<a 

occupied by the alternate rows of fixed and rotating 

it ts through it the steam flows. The cylinder is made in two 
parts, and in Eig. s the top part is remoy <d; but the position 
of the rings of guide blades is clearly shown. by the first 
row. Steam enters the cylinder by means of an. annular _ 
port near the end of the spindle. — It méets a ring of fixed 
kuide blades, which deflects it so that it strikes the adjoining 
ring of moving blades at such an’ angle that it exerts on 
them a rotary impulse. When the steam leaves ‘these blades : 
it has been deflected. The second ring of fixed blades is 
therefore interposed to change ita direction again and send it 
on to the second ring of rotating blades, The same thing 
occurs with succeeding rings of guide and moving blades 
until the steam escapes at the exhaust passage. Among 
the advantages claimed for the steam turbine are complete 
absence of vibration from main engines, increased economy 
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EARLIER POMPEII: ANTIQUITIES BURIED BY VESUVIUS ABOUT 700 Bac. 


Drawn By G. AMATO, OUR SpeciIAL Artist 1N ITALY. 


. Vases or BracxisH Eartuenware, Known as ITALian Beccaxo. 


t. THe Excavations at SAN MARZANO, IN THE VALLEY OF THE SARNO, CAMPANIA: THE ROMAN 
Prenistoric Ceumerery. 


House anp Arcuaic Tomas RLIER THAN THE SEVENTH CENTURY B.C.) BURIED BY AN . THe Vase cattep ‘* Pitnos,” Founp IN 1HE 
. Arcuatc Bronzes Founp 1n A Tome DURING THE EXCAVATIONS. 


Unknown Eruprion or Vesvvivs. 
. Provo-CorintHian Vases ov Grecian Buccaro Founp 1x A Guesk Buryino-P1ace. 


2. VAses oF Native Ware Founp tn One oF tHe Toss. 
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Ideas of Good and Evil. By W. B. Yeats. (London: Bullen. 6s.) 
Jephtha: A Drama. Translated from the Latin of George Buchanan 
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By Bertram Dobell. (L*ndon: Dobell. 


Mr. Yeats, one of the most delightful of living 
poets to read, is one of the most difficult of living 
essayists to review. His imaginative work transports 
us to fairyland or to primitive ages; his critical work 
reminds us continually and obtrusively of his own per- 
sonality. We learn that he had a nightmare on such 
and such a night, that he has forgotten where he read 
some unimportant thing, that he believes in various 
doctrines with the evidence for which it is apparently 
not worth while to trouble us, that he thinks his verses 
sound very well when recited in a certain manner. 
To many of us a mystical egoist is a trifle repellent. 
We notice that he speaks with a voice of vague 
authority on many recondite matters of philosophy and 
literature ; we perceive that he seems to know nothing 
of the vast world of Indian philosophy, from which 
he might have gathered knowledge congenial to his 
spirit and worth setting down. He gives the impres- 
sion of a very extensive ignorance of Greek literature, 
though he is quite sure that certain things are in 
the Greek spirit. He knows a few recent French 
writers, but he cannot spell proper names. His criti- 
cism is essentially unscholarly. Thus, in speaking 
of Shelley’s ‘‘ Alastor,’’ he is guilty of the elementary 
blunder of imagining Alastor the human hero of the 
poem. So far, the advocatus d:abolz. But, on the other 
hand, his book is full of a very singular charm. He 
has the gift of melodious prose; his choice of words 
is felicitous. He expounds a mystical creed, secure in 
its ignorance of metaphysics, a vague pantheism inter- 
mingled with a belief in magic. To the practical, the 
businesslike, he has no appeal: he hates the profane 
vuigar, and effectually warns it off. Plato (whom he 
really ought to read) would have crowned him with a 
wreath and sent him away. to another city. But in 
the unsubstantial realm which lies behind some of the 
tenderest poetry, the dreamiest music, he is an inspiring 
guide. We cannot profess to care for his excursions 
into magic or philosophy, but on Shelley, Blake (most 
notably), William Morris, the Celtic element in litera- 
ture, and dramatic art, Mr. Yeats has things to say (and 
says them exquisitely) which should appeal to all who 
care for letters. The present volume will hardly increase 
his reputation, but should widen it: it is the expression 
of an erratic and unsubstantial but very genuine gift. 


It is one of Time’s revenges that the employment of 
the Latin language by sixteenth and seventeenth century 
British writers, designed to secure for their work an 
immediate audience throughout Europe, has in the end 
buried that work in the mass of forgotten books. Certain 
legal, philosophical, and political treatises written in 
Latin have, of course, kept their place; but George 
Buchanan’s dramas and poems are as dead as Milton’s 
Latin pamphlets. Mr. Mitchell’s object is a worthy 
one: Buchanan was a very great figure in the 
Scotland of his day, and deserves to be remembered 
for other reasons than that he was the tutor of 
the British Solomon. But one may doubt whether his 
‘* Jephthes ’’ would have possessed its present form had 
it been written in the vernacular. Mr. Mitchell might 
very well have told his readers something about the 
original metres. They are compelled—if they will not 
ransack old libraries —to judge ‘‘ Jephtha,’’ with its 
alternations of blank verse and irregular rhymed 
choruses, without the chance of reference to the original. 
The drama 1s a somewhat conventional imitation of 


Euripides, but is evidently a rhetorical exercise not, 


designed for the stage. We have once more the 
inevitable ‘‘ Messenger’’ of Greek tragedy, whose narra- 
tive contains most of the action of the piece. Perhaps 
Milton’s ‘*Samson Agonistes’’ presents the closest 
English parallel. The story of Jephtha’s daughter 
(curiously like the sacrifice of Iphigenia) is fine tragic 
material, and Mr. Mitchell’s verse gives an impression 
of sustained dignity. In short, his experiment was 
worth making But the volume is marred by weak 
illustrations in the Aubrey Beardsley manner, grotesquely 
out of keeping with the simplicity of the Old Testament 
story. 


Descartes has been called the father of modern 
philosophy. He has usually been regarded as having 
completely broken away from the scholastic methods, 
and as having inaugurated a new era of freedom in 
philosophic thought. In these studies it is sought to 
show that Descartes was not entirely successful in 
emancipating himself from the scholastic influence. As 
a physical scientist, he must be regarded as having 
succeeded, and Mr. Smith would homologate Huxley’s 
judgment that Descartes anticipated what would be 
the thoughts of all men three hundred years after 
him. This, however, is true only in so far as the 
opinion relates to Descartes’ achievements in natural 
science. In his metaphysical teaching ‘it is no 
exaggeration to assert that all that lies outside his 
philosophy of nature, or is not illumined by a reflex 
light from it, remains in essentials scholastic in 
conception.’’ These studies are confined as far as 
pets to the metaphysics of Descartes and of 
iis followers. The first three chapters of the book 
contain an exposition of the problem, the method, and 
the metaphysics of Descartes himself. 


In the first. 


chapter there is a most interesting comparison of the 
theories of knowledge held by Augustine and Descartes. 
The similarity is striking, as confirming the author’s 
main thesis as to the scholasticism of Descartes. The 
second chapter shows why it is that Descartes lays 
such emphasis on the mathematical method as afford- 
ing truths of which the mind is clearly and intuitively 
certain. The third chapter is an acute criticism of the 
metaphysical position of Cartesianism. The remaining 
chapters are devoted to tracing the influence of the 
Cartesian principles in Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, and 
Hume, till finally philosophy is emancipated from the 
mathematical method in Kant. The style of the book 
throughout is luminous, and it ought to take an un- 
rivalled place as a complete and scholarly exposition. 


The marked success of Edward FitzGerald’s translation 
of Omar Khayyam’s “ Rubaiyat’’ overshadows all his 
other work. His translation of certain plays by the 
great Spanish dramatist, Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 
is not widely known, but every man who has as much as 
a nodding acquaintance with Spanish literature must 
welcome the publication of a new edition of the book. 
The ‘‘Six Dramas of Calderon’’ in the dainty series of 
reprints issued by the Delamore Press give the reader no 
more than a limited idea of the Spanish master’s gifts— 
and FitzGerald was as free with Calderon as he was 
with the Persian tent-maker; but a glimpse, however 
transitory, at the drama of the seventeenth century in 
Spain is too valuable to be neglected. Moreover, though 
FitzGerald translated freely, he had a fine instinct and a 
great literary gift of his own, so that, if he did take 
liberties with the original, the translation was seldom the 
worse for them, for Calderon was a very rapid worker, 
and probably gave less time to the plays than FitzGerald 
gave to their translation. The half-dozen FitzGerald 
selected for an English dress give a fair idea of 
the playwright’s gifts as a tragedian, and his sense 
of humour, express2d through the medium of cha- 
racters that recall the comedians of our own master 


CALDERON DE LA BARCA, 
From an ErcuinG sy R. pe Ecusguiza. 


Reproduced from “Six Dramas of Calderon,” by permission 
of the Delamore Press. ? 

dramatist, is not less favourably presented. It is undeni- 
able that many Continental dramatists borrowed very 
freely from Calderon’s works. Apart from seventy odd 
autos, or liturgical plays, some hundred and twenty of 
his dramas are still in existence, and some of the plots 
have even made their way to England by way of France. 
Calderon pictures Spanish life and thought at a time 
when Spain was a very great Power, and enables us 
to see in the punctilious attention to an absurd code of 
honour and the excess of religious emotion to the point 
of fanaticism, the cause of some of the troubles that 
wrecked the Empire. 


Mr. Trevelyan’s tragedy, ‘‘ Cecilia Gonzaga,’’ is 
almost all in blank verse, but there is little or nothing 
to justify the trouble to which he puts the reader, who 
has to assime the metrical pace in reading or to 
indemnify himself for the labour of ranging iambic 
syllables. The mission of metre is to control the 
poetic spirit, which must be bound because it is wild, 
whereas prose may be free because it is tame. Where 
there is little poetic spirit, little passion, little imagin- 
ation—hardly so much as a poor metaphor—the bonds 
of verse sit loose and are nothing but a superfluity. 
Thus it is with this little tragedy. A tragedy, more- 
over, should not be little. Mr. Trevelyan has a liking 
for romance of a somewhat conventional kind: his 
villains are of a well-known type, his high-minded 
astro of thin individuality, and the fate of both will 

ardly move the most inexperienced reader. It is not, 
of course, with the simplicity of motive or character 
that we find fault; we wish, on the contrary, that we 
might see signs of a larger and more natural view of 
life, love, and morality than modern literature shows 
us; but such simplicity must be rich in order to be 
influential, and the simplicity of this drama is not rich. 


The history of Florence, which is the history of civil 
war and of civic strife—of battles of the sword, of the 
tongue, and of flowers even—hints, in fact, at the 
history of all Italy, and focusses the disturbances spread 
liberally over other lands. The broils between families 


within one city’s walls picture in small the contests 
fought upon the larger fields of a nation’s territories. 
But the stones of Florence have been trodden by the 
impassioned and hurrying feet of men more diversely 
drawn thither by leaders of a moment’s choosing than 
have ever the streets of Paris or Amsterdam, London 
or Bristol. Peace has always had her long periods in 
the existence of the old towns of England; for even 
when war galloped at random over the country this 
town and that went unvisited. But in Florence herself 
were the headquarters and the fighting - grounds of 
Florentine ambitions. Her rival families sought fight 
one with another in her streets; her revolutions and 
enmities smouldered, flamed, and were stamped out 
within the narrow confines of her own sunlit walls. 
To follow Mr. Hyett’s admirable chronology is to 
see, at little more than a glance, how constant, 
how vitally absorbing, were the wars of Florence. 
Arms against Siena, against Pisa, against Pistoja, a 
murder, a massacre, an expulsion, an overthrow, the 
abolition’ of this law and the institution of that code or 
association—these are the incidents that make notable 
each Florentine year in a random thirty of the thirteenth 
century. So much has lately been written of Italy, her 
history as well as her art, that it might be feared no 
room could be found for Mr. Hyett’s volume on our 
crowded library shelves. The form it has taken is, 
however, all in its favour. While other serious histories 
bulk largely—Napier’s to six volumes and Trollope’s to 
four-— Mr. Hyett has confined himself to one volume, 
has given it a good index, and does not go into the 
minute details of art and architecture that can be 
readily obtained in the excellent guide-books now avail- 
able everywhere. The story of Florence is, however, 
inseparably bound up with that of her poets, her 
preachers, and her painters, many of whom in compre- 
hensive days were also her politicians; and Mr. Hyett 
must needs, therefore, be a critic of letters as well as 
of life. He brings no little ability to the task, and if 
he Jacks originality, the reply may be hazarded that 
originality has little scope in such a work. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell has rendered a service to letters 
in rescuing from oblivion the poems of the Rev. Thomas 
Traherne, whose muse is first cousin to that of George 
Herbert and Vaughan. Traherne, a native of Hereford, 
was born about 1636. He studied at Brasenose College 
and entered the Church, devoting himself to the cul- 
tivation of a curiously mystical vein of poetry. Asa 
child he seems to have been precociously introspective, 
and that he carried the unworldliness of childhood into 
later life his singularly pure verse remains to prove. 
His expressed religion is natural and theistic rather 
than dogmatic, his style rich and forcible, and his 
work as a whole the manifestation of a choice and 
cultivated spirit. Mr. Dobell writes an able introduction. 


Humorists are in these days sadly to seek, but if 
Mr. Keble Howard (‘‘ Chicot’’) goes on as he is doing, 
his ultimate contribution to the gaiety of nations ought 
to earn him the gratitude of his countrymen, if not 
a corner in Westminster Abbey—which reward, we 
trust, may be far distant. His latest work, ‘‘ Love anda 
Cottage,’’ recounts, with a more restrained humour than 
he has hitherto displayed, the adventures of a honey- 
moon couple, who resolved to have none of hotels, but 
to retire to rural solitudes and do their own house- 
keeping for the first month of bliss. The fun is 
chastened by a _ touch of idyllic sentiment which 
betrays ‘‘ Chicot’’ in his most amiable light. He is 
still the jester, of course, but he is something of the 
poet as well, and when humour and poetry meet in such 
a happy fantasy as that under consideration, the reader 
has little left to desire. Certain extravagances and 
stock situations still retain Mr. Howard’s favour, but 
their hold is loosening, and the day is not far distant 
when he will no longer require these adventitious aids 
to drollery. 


In garnering from the pages of the old Zondon 
Magazine erticles which, though unsigned, might from 
internal evidence be attributed to Charles Lamb, Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, by reason of the essayist’s many 
imitators in thought and style, set himself a task of con- 
siderable difficulty ; and we note without surprise, if with 
regret, that the ‘‘ newly discovered contributions’”’ of 
Elia are confined to a single chapter, and number only 
nine. As to how many of these can with any degree of 
certainty be regarded as authentic is, of course, entirely 
a matter of personal judgment. Mr. Dobell. himself 
advances several of them with diffidence; and we 
ourselves, for example, find it impossible to reconcile 
the lines— 

For books which one is only able 

To read—by spreading on a table, 

Seldom invite inspection, 


which occur in the ‘‘ Verses to Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, on their publication of Words- 
worth’s ‘Excursion’ in Octavo,’’ with Lamb’s avowed 
love for his midnight darlings, his folios — ‘‘ huge 
armfuls.’’ Surely the same hand did not pen two 
sentiments so diametrically opposed. Individual opinion 
apart, however, the discoveries provide material for a 
most instructive discussion. With regard toe the body 
of the book, the author has practically disarmed criticism 
by the frank acknowledgment that he has introduced 
some matters which, however interesting in themselves, 
can scarcely claim to come within the scope of his theme. 
Mr. Dobell thus places his finger upon the weakest 
spot in his volume. There is far too much itrelevant 
matter contained in it. The history of the London 
Magazine, and of its first editor, John Scott, Waine- 
wright and his work, ‘‘ Gleanings from the Zondon Maga. 
zine’’ and the rest, are entertaining enough, but they are 
only in part Lamb; and it was most certainly a mistake 
to devote some seven-and-twenty pages to the extremely 
dull ‘‘ The Literary Ovation ; or, The Row in an Uproar.”’ 
Without in any way wishing to accuse Mr. Dobell of 
book-making, we feel that had he discarded half of 
the material he has utilised, ‘‘ Sidelights on Charles 
Lamb ”’ would have better justified its title. 
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HYBRID, WITH HIS MOTHER AND HALF-SISTER. 


THE EMPLOYMENT 


IN HIS SUMMER COAT. 


CLYDESDALE ZEBRA HYBRID, FULL GROWN. 


A CLYDESDALE DAM WITH HER FIRST ZEBRA HYBRID, 
OF ZEBRA-HORSE HYBRIDS AS TRANSPORT ANIMALS FOR INDIA. 


Zebras with a strain of the Clydesdale or the Iceland pony are now being experimentally bred for Indian transport service. 
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THE BABY BISON AT THE ‘‘ZOO”’: THE CALF (AT TEN DAYS OLD) AND. ITS MOTHER. 


calf was born on May 27. 


its dam and sire were presented to the Zoological Society last year by the Duke of Bedford. 
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A UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH : A TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER VIEWED FROM A HUGE KITE TOWED BY THE VESSEL. 
This curtous photograph of the torpedo-boat destroyer H.M.S. “ Starfish” was taken from the Cody Aeroplane in flight. 
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MADAME JANE HADING’S SEASON AT THE CORONET THEATRE: THE FRENCH ACTRESS IN DAUDET’sS “ SAPHO.’’ 
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Photo. Gribayedof?, Paris. 


THE DISTINGUISHED AUDIENCE AT THE RECEPTION. 
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Photo. Gribayédof?, Paris. 





M. ROSTAND READING HIS SPEECH BEFORE HIS SENIORS OF THE ACADEMY. M. ROSTAND AT WORK- IN HIS STUDY AT CAMBO. 
M. EDMOND ROSIAND’S FORMAL ADMISSION INTO THE FRENCH ACADEMY 
The author of ** Cyrano de Bergerac”’ was formally recetved into the Academy on June 4 


His speech took the form of an eloquent eulogy of his predecessor, Henrt le Bornier 
in the upper small picture appar Sarah Beruhardt, General de Gallifet, General Zurlinden, Madame Rostand, and Madame Deschaned, 
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THEIR MAJESTIES’ INTEREST IN THE CAUSE OF THE SUFFERING: KING EDWARD AND 
DRAWN BY S. 


were preceded up the nave of the Cathedral by the Lord Mayor, Sir Marcus Samuel, bearing Sword of the Ctty. 
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YD QUEEN ALEXANDRA AT THE HOSPITAL SUNDAY SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’S, JUNE 
Y S. BEGG. 


Their Majesties were escorted to their chairs under the dome by the Bishop of London and Dean Gregory. The Bishop of Stepney was the preacher. 
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THE GREAT CHARITY BALL IN AID OF THE LONDON HOSPITAL, JUNE 
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Countess Lucttte ve H. pe Mavyiny, rue MARrcHIONESS 


Lapy BARNARD. 
Tue Countess or Derpsy (President). 
Tue Hon. Sypxey Hottanp 
Chairman of the London Hosp 'tal 


Lapy Newron. 
THe Counress OF YARBOROUGH. 


Lapy DAwkKIns. 
Tue Countess OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY. THe Counrte 
Lapy Pearson. 


Mrs. Atereo HARMswoRTH 
Mrs. SPenver. 


Mrs. ReGinatp GarRRatr. 
The photograph of the Countess of Derby ts by Brown, Barnes, and Bell; that of Mrs. Spender + Sllio and Fry; the rest by Lafayette. 
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THE WIRELESS GUIDANCE OF TORPEDOES BY ELECTRIC WAVES. 
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turn. Every quarter-turn of this arm causes 
the screws to revolve differently, and conse- 
quently makes the torpedo take up a new 
position. Of course, it was necessary to 
have some mark to show the position of 
the torpedo in the water. | used a 
flag at first, but the Admiralty asked 
me if I could not devise something which 
could not possibly be shot down by an 
enemy. One night I dreamed the way to 
get over the difficulty, and now we have 
an air-pressure tank in the torpedo which 
sucks in salt water and sends it out again 
like the blow of a Whale. They may fire at 
that for ever without. doing any harm. The 
spray of water at the same time serves as 
an indestructible receiver for the electric 
waves. On encountering a war-ship the 
torpedo first travels towards the netting 
which surrounds it as a protection against 
torpedoes of'all kinds. After it has struck 
the net it goes back, as shown by dotted 


‘lines in Fig. 3, sinks, as indicated by the 


said line, and then blows up the vessel.’’ 




































































THE ORLING-ARMSTRONG 
TORPEDO. 


‘* Z\UR torpedo is: not a projectile’’ said 
Mr. Armstrong. “It is just dropped 

or slipped into the water, and is then, 
without any connecting - wires, entirely 
subject to my control, either from the 
bridge of a ship or a room on shore. 
Within the torpedo itself is the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 2. ‘A’ is the receiver, 
‘A t’ is an arrangement called a trans- 
former, which makes the fine impulses re- 
ceived from ‘A’ act upon ‘A 2,’ an arm, the 
movement of which causes the screws to 
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tr. Section or Torpepo sHowina Recervinc Apparatus (A), 
Airk-CHAMBER (8), Dipping Cuampers (C), Expcosive 
Heap Crarcep wirn Guncortron (2), Dovste Escape- 
MENT—Fixst Dippinc, Seconp to Ionrre tHe CHarce (£), 
Screws (/), Brow of WaAtkR SHOWING WHEREABOUTS OF 
tHe Torpevo ano Recetvinc tHe Evectreic Rays (G). 

2. Recervinc Apparatus wich Works tHe ARM THAT TuRNS 
THE SCREWS. 

3- DtaGraM sHowinc PATH oF THE TorPEDO AFIER STRIKING 
tHe Net Ovutsipe A WAR-Suipr. 


Brivce or A STEAMER witH TRANSMITTING APPARA- 


tus (A). 


. Tue 


. Me J. Tarsorton Armstronc Senpinc out Evecrric Rays 
FroM Q, From A Room on SHore, To Controt A Torrepo 
out At Sea, 


8. 


. Man at A Worktnc Transmitter Wires PAassinGc ALONG 
UNDER THE Woopen Pranks to 3, wHence tHe ELectrric 
Rays Are Sent out THROUGH THE Air, CONTROLLING THE 
Movements or Torrsepo ar C, 


. Suows Patu 


Torrepo wuHicu 
CHANNEL 


Or.inc-ARMSTRONG 
Destroy A Svupposep 


OF AN 


1s BEING GUIDED TO 


LUNNEL. 


rHe Enemy, 
OPERATOR, 
TeLesc OPE, 

Hanp 
SENDS OUT 


Sration, ovr or View 
tHe Face or A CLIFF. 
Warcuinc A Torpepo at Sea with THE 
Controts ms Movements witn nis Lert 
THe ‘Burton or tHe TRANSMITTER, WHICH 
Evecrric Waves Cavour By tHe T. RPEDO, 


OF 
Tue 


TRANSMITTING 
Hippen Nn 


ON 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
AN EXPLANATION OF THE PITCHER - PLANT. 


There is no line which more sharply divides the world 
of life from the non-living universe than that which is 
included in, or represented by, the necessity for food on 
the part of the animal or plant. The crystal grows, it 
is true, but its growth is not the result of the taking 
of matter unlike itself more or less, and the conversion 
of that matter into its own substance. There is no 
assimilation on the part of the non-living thing, whereas 
the conversion of its nutriment into itself is the great 
characteristic of vitality. If the biologist desired to state 
the case for the special objects of his study as against 
that of the physicist, he might sum it up tersely in the 
expression that all living things, from the fungus to the 
stately tree, and from the monad to the man, cry aloud 
for their daily bread. 


A green plant, for instance, lives on water, carbonic 
acid gas, ammonia, and minerals. Its fare is therefore 
of inorganic nature, and, by one of those miracles of 
physiological kind, it turns that which is not living into 
that which is living. The plant is built up from the 
‘‘dead’’ materials of air and soil. Animals, on the 
other hand, cannot so utilise the items drawn from 
inorganic nature. They certainly need oxygen and 
minerals and water, but, in addition, they require a 
supply of organic matter—that is, of ready-made 
living food—which is found by them either in 
the shape of other animals or of plants, or of both. 
But sharp distinctions between living things and their 
ways and works are not always easy to draw. The 
sight of some pitcher-plants recently suggested to my 
mind the closeness of relationship which science of late 
days has been demonstrating to exist between the 
nutrient processes of animals and plants. The lesson 
the story of the nepenthes and its neighbours may teach 
us is not one which we can afford lightly to pass by when 
we seek to tread on the ‘‘ pastures green’”’ of science. 


I presume my readers are familiar with the plants 
I have just indicated. They are all called ‘ pitcher- 
plants,’’ although they represent a varied enough group 
of organisms. They are all tropical as regards their 
habitat, and derive their name from the peculiar modi- 
fications which their leaves exhibit. Each leaf is sup- 
ported on a long stalk, which below expands into a 
cavity or pitcher provided with a distinct lid representing 
the blade of the ordinary leaf. Some of these pitcher- 
leaves are very large. There is one big leaf of this kind 
which could easily hold a small bird. There is developed 
a very distinct rim on the pitcher’s mouth, and it would 
seem that until the leaf attains its full growth the lid 
closes its opening. At maturity the lid is raised, and 
the coloured hairs which cover it drop off. These curious 
leaves glow with attractive hues, and, viewed from a 
distance, are flower-like in their aspect. 


The older botanists knew that within the pitcher- 
leaves fluid was contained, but they imagined that it was 
water which, accidentally or otherwise, had gained admit- 
ance to the cavities. It was even supposed that this 
water might be utilised for the ordinary purposes of 
plant life; but the water-supply of plants is taken up 
by the root-hairs, and not by the leaves, and so this 
view of matters could not be entertained as explanatory 
of the contents of the pitchers. Further research showed 
that the fluid in the receptacles was of a character which 
did not correspond to water pure and simple. Again, 
within the pitchers are found drowned insects in a state 
of decay and dissolution. Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
in his ‘‘ Malay Archipelago,’’ speaks of drinking the 
water of the pitcher-leaves. About half a pint was held 
in each. He adds that the water contained many insects 
and was rather warm, but was otherwise inviting, and 
palatable enough to thirsty men. Dr. Wallace tells us 
of pitchers which will hoid two quarts. In others the 
pitcher was twenty inches long, but narrow, and the 
plant grew to a length of twenty feet. 


To-day, science may be said to have solved the 
mystery which so long attached itself to these curious 
plants. First of all, we see in the brightness of their 
leaves an attraction to insects. They are lured by the 
eye, but they are also attracted by something more sub- 
stantial, in the way of wherewithal to eat. At the top 
of the pitcher there are honey-glands, and also around 
the rim a honey-store is found. These features would 
seem to indicate the offer of a free breakfast to 
the insect-tribes. It is, however, the offer of a foe 
and not that of a friend. The pitcher is a pit of 
destruction, Smooth is the opening thereof, and 
slippery is the entrance. The unwary insect, seeking 
the honey, makes a slip, and then is illustrated the 
facilis decensus principle. Down it falls into the fluid 
of the receptacle, its wings bedraggled and its energies 
lessened. If it attempts to return to the upper air, it 
finds itself in a kind of eel-trap. For the mouth of the 
pitcher is provided with stiff pointed bristles, which, like 
a chevaux-de-frise, prevent its exit to freedom. Soon 
the unequal struggle ends, and the insect dies drowned, 
to add its body as another victim to the artifice of the 
plant. 


The examination of the pitchers and the analysis 
of the fluid they contain reveal further facts of great 
interest. In the fluid; and supplied by definite glands 
situated in the pitcher below, we find a digestive ferment. 
In other words, our pitcher is a stomach which manu- 
factures a substance capable of digesting animal matter 
for food. It is,in fact, on digested insects that our pitcher- 
plant lives. More wondrous still is the information that 
this digestive ferment of the leaf closely resembles that 
we find in our stomach and our sweetbread. Recent 
research seems to point to a near resemblance to the 
ferment in the juice of the last-named organ. The 
animal world feeds largely on the plants: here are 
the plants returning the compliment, and in their 
turn capturing the animal as an essential item in 
their bill-of-fare. ANDREW WILSON. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to Chess Editor. 


W_ Brown (Lurgan).—Try the Editor, British Chess Magazine, 38, Park 
Cross Street, Leeds. 

E TxHompson (Blackburn).—No; only a selection that we think most inter- 
esting to our readers. 

R T P.—(1) Solutions correct. (2) It is entirely a matter of practice. 

J Knicut (Notting Hill).—Thanks ; we may make use of the information. 

G R Ciettanp (Stratford).—The gambits are naturally more risky, and 
therefore less commonly used in tourney play. 

Correct Sorvutions or Prositems Nos. 3075 and 3076 received from 
Banarsi Das (Moradabad); of No. 308 from Clement C Danby, 
Frank W Atchinson (Crowthorne), F Pratt, Carl Prencke (Hamburg), 
Thomas Charlton (Clapham Park), and G Swidenbank (Hormeey i of 
No. 3082 from Clement C Danby, M A Eyre (Folkestone), R Mil edge, 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), F Pratt, Thomas Charlton, 
W dA _ Barnard (Uppingham), W A Lillico (Glasgow), J F Moon, 
Frank W Atchinson (Crowthorne), Carl Prencke (Hamburg), W Brown 
(Lurgan), F J Candy (Tunbridge Wells), and F N Braund (Newport, 
Isle of Wight). 
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PROBLEM No. 3085.—By J. Paut Taytor. 
BLACK, 























White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 


(Ruy Lopez.) 
waite (Mr.C.) rack (Mr. H.) wuite (Mr. C.) Brack (Mr. H.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 18. P takes P B takes P 
2.KttoK B3rd Ktto Q B 3rd 19 Q to Q 4th B to R 3rd 
3. Bto Kt 5th Kt to B 3rd Black handles his game cleverly at this 
4. Castles ft takes P point. but he is assisted by White’s fondness 


> for exchanging. White's Pawiis on the 
Py > pode J Kt to Q 5rd Queen's wing are now quite helpless, and it 


is here Black breaks through. 
P takes P leads to a well-known and inter- takes P 

esting variation. 5 i Q 

Kt P takes B 72. Rto K 3rd 

Kt to Kt and 3. R takes R (ch) 
B to K and P to K R 3rd 
Castles "k a 

P to Q R 4th 3 ey gh 

. R to Kt 3rd R to B sth 
. P to B 3rd P to R sth 
. R to Kt 8th (ch) K to B and 
. RtoQ R 8th 


6. 
7. P takes P 
8. Q to K and 
9. Kt to B 3rd 
10. R to K sc 
ir. BtoB qth 
R to Q sq would have been better, in view 
of what follows. 
II. Kt to B 4th 
12. Kt to Q 4th Kt to K 3rd . Phaee be Uaiie: eine 06 dn; aithounh this 
13. Kt takes Kt B P takes Kt bad ovitioe Tag Black now wies pon ses 
14. B to Kt 3rd 30. B to Kt and 
Owing to the injudicious exchange of | 31. R to R 5th B takes Kt 
Knights this Bishop is badly posted, and is 32. P takes B B takes P 
clean out of the subsequent play. 3 ;. K to B 2nd B to Kt sth 
14. Q to K sc 34. R to R 8th P to R 6th 
15.0 R toQ sq PtoB jth 35- K to K 3rd R to B 6th (ch) 
16. P to Kt 3rd B to R 3rd 36. K to B 4th — R to B 7th 
17. Q to K 3rd P to B sth White resigns. 


Q 
R takes OQ BP 
Kk to K and 





CHESS IN VIENNA. 
Game played between Messrs. TscHiGoRIN and TEICHMANN. 
(King's Gambit.) 
BLACK | WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. Teichmann). | (Mr. Tschigorin). (Mr. Teichmann). 


P to K 4th | oy ; but it is clear Q takes Kt would leave 
nim ope to an embarrassing check by Q to 
sth. 


WHITE 
(Mr. Tschigorin). 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to K B 4th 
3. Kt to K B 3rd 
4. P takes P 


5. P to QO 4th 
6. B to Q 3rd 
This is quite useless. 


oppecest® game. Q to 3re 
obviously saves a move. 


9. 

. K to B sq I 

- Q to B and 
22. BK takes B P 
23. Oto Kt s 

. O to K ar 
5. K to Kt sq 

. Bto K sth 

-RtoK Bsq 
P to B 3rd 28. Bto Kt sth 
Castles . B takes Kt 


P takes P 30. O to K Kt 3rd 
12. Q to Kt jrd % 


3 takes 4 
A fine attack now ensues, largely owing to | 32 to B 7t 
the over-confidence of Black's defence. 33. R to B 7th 


Kt to B 3rd If B takes P (ch), K to Kt sq regains the 
toR jrd exchange, and if R takes P, R takes B wins 
tto R 4th 


a piece, 
-Q to Kt sth P takes Kt 
. P takes Kt P takes Kt 
17. Q to QO sth ch) K to R sq 
18. P tks R (a Och) B takes Q 
19. Q takes B I 
Played with excellent judgment. After 
the preceding exchanges, White has a won 


Q to K and (ch) | 


It simply plays his 
B at once 


to R 5th 
Kt to B 3rd 


to B 3rd 


7. K to B and 
t to K end 


8. R to K aq (ch) 

9. P to B 4t 

10. Kt to B 3rd 

11. P takes P to Kt 3rd 
takes 

B to Q 4t 


2. 
. Kt to K 4th 
. P to B 6t 


. K to B and 
5. K to Kt 3rd 
.RtoR og (ch) 
37- B to B 4th (ch) 
-Rto K sq 
. B takes P (ch) 


K to Kt 4th 
K to B 3rd 
P to Kt 4th 
Resigns. 





The Gambit Tournament at Vienna resulted as follows: First, 
Tschigorin, 13 points; second, Marshall, 11}; third, Marco, 11. This was 
in a measure in accordance with expectation. The use of an opening 
which gives scope to the faculties of imagination and originality naturally 
favoured players possessing these gifts, while the temperament which finds 
expression in the nice exactitude of the close some was obviously handi- 
capped, Some very brilliant games were added to the list of those we 
do not willingly forget, as well as many valuable contributions to the theory 
of the openings. Ti e Muzio, for instance, will have to be reconsidered 
in light of Mr. Marshall’s employment of it, and it is questionable whether 
the Allgaier can be maintained. These results, however, will depend on 
further examination, and meanwhile we are glad to compliment the 
promoters on the success of a happy idea. 


STATIONERS’ HALL: THE 500TH 
ANNIVERSARY. 


In a court named after it, at the western end of 
Paternoster Row, and reached also by a passage 
from Ludgate Hill, is the--hall of the Worshipful 
Company of Stationers, which this week has been 
celebrating (in feast, as all good City Companies are 
wont to do) its five-hundredth anniversary. Howsoever 
raucous with the shouts of rival carmen may be the 
cabined Row, or thick the motley stream of traffic on 
the Hill, Stationers’ Hall Court ‘‘ wears the very colour 
of silence,’’ as Miss Guiney says: it is like those closes 
of which she writes in her ‘‘ Quiet London ”’ that they are 
‘‘inexpressibly pregnant with peace, the czsural pauses 
of our loud to-day.’’ Standing apart from the common 
way of busy feet, the hall itself is thus less well known 
than is its name; and the phrase that keeps its repute 
green is frequent on the lips of many who have a 
vague notion only of its precise import. A_ par- 
ticular explanation, however, of ‘‘ Entered at Stationers’ 
Hall’’ might carry us into the mists that envelop Copy- 
right, among which no prudent man who can help it 
will venture. 

This week’s celebrations do not refer to the incor- 
poration of the Stationers, which only dates from 1556, 
but to the recognition of them by the Corporation as a 
fraternity or trade-guild in 1403. It was seventy years 
later that Caxton set up his press at Westminster. 
These original Stationers were copyists of Aves, Creeds, 
and Paternosters, and doubtless sold them at their 
various ‘‘stations,’’ from which are derived the names 
of thoroughfares that converge on their present-day 
hall—Ave Maria Lane, Creed Lane, Amen Corner, and 
Paternoster Row itself. Into their hands, naturally, 
fell the trade in printed books when these came into 
existence. The guild’s first home was in Milk 
Street, Cheapside, somewhere in or about the busy 
St. Clement’s Court, and the site, or supposed.site, of 
it is still one of the Stationers’ possessions. Half a 
century after incorporation, it acquired Abergavenny 
House (formerly the abode of the Earls of Pembroke), 
from which, with varying fortunes, it conducted its 
business—for it always has been first and foremost a 
trading partnership—until the great fire of 1666 swept 
away the house with some £200,000 worth of treasures. 
By a piece of luck—a greater compensation in our eyes 
than in those of the impoverished partners—the registers 
of the Company were not destroyed. Before the fire, we 
are told, Paternoster Row had become the resort of 
mercers and lacemen, and in consequence was often 
blocked by the quality. It is almost always blocked 
to-day, but never by the quality: books have no chance 
with laces in the favour of fashion. The sellers of the 
latter wares, it seems, migrated westwards after the 
fire to Bedford Street, Henrietta Street, and elsewhere 
in Covent Garden—regions, curiously enough, for which 
the publishing trade in turn is now showing a tendency 
to quit the Row. Meanwhile the Stationers were 
taising on the ashes of the old a_ new hall, finished in 
1670, which, save for a new wing and the encasing of 
its brick exterior with Portland stone, remains to-day 
very much as it was then. 

The registers of the Company, already referred to, 
are intact from 1576 to the present day. Their inter- 
esting bearing on our literature is shown by Mr. Edward 
Arber’s volumes of transcripts of them in their earlier 
years. At one time the Stationers were given the exclu- 
sive privilege of printing certain books, and the rights 
of search that accompanied such monopolies. These 
brought them to loggerheads with the patentees on the 
one hand, and any advocate, interested or disinterested, 
of the freedom of the Press on the other. The story of 
their varying fortunes is too long to outline here. Out 
of their claim to rights in the printing of Bibles, it may 
be mentioned, arose the patronage of Lambeth Palace, 
still enjoyed by them, which explains the entertainment 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury as one of the chief 

uests at the quin-centenary banquet. On the whole, the 
Stationers have come well through their five centuries of 
trading. They have been rather unfortunate with their 
plate, but can pride themselves on an excellent cellar 
of wine. The Company’s stock yields an enyiable 
interest, and passes to the holder’s widow, at whose 
death it is bought back. Moreover, the Stationers 
dispense charity with a liberal hand. It is with their 
registers, however, that we are concerned here. These 
were books in which were entered the titles of the 
copies belonging to members of the Company and the 
names of their holders ; they, therefore, preserved a cor- 
rect record of all authorised publications, and of their 
owners, and, in addition, provided a simple mode of 
transferring property. When the State came to control 
and protect copyright, it took advantage of the exist- 
ing method of registration of the Company, enforcing 
by statute that which had been binding only upon the 
Company’s partners. It ought to be explained, how- 
ever, that copyright now does not depend on regis- 
tration at Stationers’ Hall. That is only a necessary 
preliminary to taking steps for the protection of a copy- 
right. Hence, though they still offer the means of a 
simple transfer of copyright property, the registers of the 
Company no longer preserve a complete record of pub- 
lications. They cannot de so unless registration is made 
compulsory, and that, we believe, most authorities on 
copyright do not consider possible. 

The Stationers is one of the few City Companies 
admission to which is still restricted to members of the 
trade, the trade, in this case, being one of many branches. 
Colonel Sir James Willcocks, an honorary liveryman, has 
the distinction of being the only exception at present. 
Waterlow, Rivington, Miles, Sotheran, Clay, Dickinson— 
these are some representative names that keep recur- 
ring on the Company’s books in more recent times; 
and to go further back through its lists is to 
trace the history of the making and selling of books 
in this country. Among those who have taken up 
livery in the last few years are many leading publishers, 
Mr. John Murray, Mr. Frederick Macmillan, Mr. 
Reginald Smith, Mr. Edward Bell, Mr, Heinemann, 
and others. 
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TO PERSONS OF EXCESSIVE 
WEIGHT. 


SLIMNESS PERMANENTLY ASSURED. 


AMONGST the many benefactors to suffer- 
ing humanity the man who, by the devotion 
of a lifetime to the study of the causes 
and the cure of obesity, has eased many 
thousands of his fellow-creatures of a dis- 
tressing burden of superfluous fat, should 
have a special niche in the Temple of 
Fame. Though so great a number of stout 
persons of both sexes have sought and 
found salvation in the *‘ Russell” treat- 
ment, there are doubtless still many.of 
our readers who are ignorant of the 
permanent benefits to be derived from 
a comparatively short course of Mr. 
Russell’s régime. Briefly stated, it amounts 
to an exchange of unwholesome, clog- 
ging fat for new muscular tissue. This 
is how it happens. The chief cura- Uy 
tive agent employed by the discoverer Yy 
herbal ingredients. This preparation is 

not only a powerful destroyer of the Y 
superabundant fat, both internal and sub- y 


is a harmless liquid compound of purely a 


Zi 


cutaneous, but is a wonderful tonic, yj 
YY 


which increases appetite and aids digestion 
and assimilation, so that more whole- 
some food is required, with obvious 
benefit to health—new rich blood is 
formed, and both body and brain are 
thereby revitalised and_ strengthened. 
As to the decrease of fat, this is wonder- 
fully rapid in ordinary cases. The first 
twenty-four hours from commencement 
of treatment will show a reduction of 
from 4lb. to 2]lb. (more than this in 
severe instances of fatness). After this, 
there is a steady daily diminution until 
the patient is reduced to normal weight 
and proportions—permanently: there is 
then no need to continue the treatment. 
No disagreeable conditions as to dietary or 
other restrictions are exacted. The patient 
may follow his or her ordinary mode of 
living, if prudent and temperate, without 
any fear that the fat will redevelop. 
Our advice to our stout friends is to 
write for a copy of “‘Corpulency and the 
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Cure” (256 pages), which, by-the-bye, contains the recipe of the preparation upon 
They have only to send three penny stamps 
(for postage under plain envelope) to F. Cecil Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C., and they will receive by return of post a copy of this 
highly useful and admirably written treatise, which may be of priceless service to many 
a person who has groaned for years under a burden at once unhealthy and unbecoming. 


which Mr. Russell chiefly relies. 


A BOOK THAT ALL STOUT PEOPLE 
SHOULD THOROUGHLY MASTER. 


Amoncst the scientific works of general interest published lately 
there is none that appeals to a wider circle of readers than the 
nineteenth revised edition of “‘Corpulency and the Cure,’ by 
F. Ceci] Russell, the well-known specialist, who has devoted so 
many years of his life to the study of the causes and the cure 
of obesity. It is curious that, while there is such a book in exist- 
ence, there should be so many corpulent persons in our midst. 
This is surely not because the ‘‘ Russell” treatment is unknown 
or unappreciated ; for, indeed, Mr. Russell’s method of fat-reduc- 
tion is used wherever the English language is spoken, and has 
met with warm approval in other countries besides. This famous 
treatment is not only permanent in its results as a fat-reducer, 
but helps the patient to regain strength and vitality. The 
principal curative agent used is a liquid tonic compound of pure 
vegetable ingredients. The recipe is given in ‘“ Corpulency and 
the Cure.” Besides its wonderful power of destroying all super- 
fluous adipose tissue and throwing it out of the system, it tones 
up the entire organism, promotes appetite, and helps digestion 
and assimilation, so that an appreciable amount of extra nourish- 
ment is taken by the patient, with infinite benefit to body and 
brain. Therein lies the extraordinary efficacy of the ‘* Russell” 
régime as opposed to every other remedy for corpulency ever 
thought of or devised. There is no need for sweating or purging, 
nor are any drastic dietary restrictions required. The weighing- 
machine will show a decrease of }]b. to 21b. within twenty-four 
hours of beginning the course of treatment, and a steady reduction 
of fat goes on day by day until normal weight and robust health are 
jointly attained. The treatment may then be discontinued. Stout 
readers are urgently recommended to study ‘‘ Corpulency and the 
Cure”’ (256 pages), which is crammed full of the most useful 
information. They may obtain a copy by sending three penny 
stamps (for private postage) to Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. No corpulent person 
should be without this admirable text-book. 











To Obtain the Book. 


at once sent under private cover. 


EXCESS OF FAT. 
WHY TOLERATE IT? 


Beauty's Béte Noire. 


The approach to fatness is looked upon by most 
ladies with alarm and horror. Beauty is incom- 
atible with excessive fleshiness. But the remedy 
Is fortunately accessible to all. The famous 
* Russell”? treatment has brought health, hand- 
in-hand with beauty of form, to tens of thousands. 
It is so simple, so easy, so pleasant, and withal 
so harmless, that no stout person should neglect 
trying it. The cure is permanent, no matter what 
the age of the patient, and renewed vitality and 
strength’.are also sure results of this wonderful 
treatment. 


Certain Reductive Effects. 


Within twenty-four hours of beginning the 
** Russell” treatment the sufferer will be amazed 
to find that there has been an initial reduction 
of } Ib. to 21b.—even more than this if the case is 
severe. There is no discomfort or inconvenience, 
nor is there any necessity for disagreeable absten- 
tions from favourite dishes ; neither are exhausting 
exercises at all necessary. The first day’s decrease 
indicated is followed by a persistent daily diminu- 
tion in weight until elegant proportions are 
regained. The treatment may then be abandoned 
with full confidence that nothing but common 
prudence is required to retain beauty of form 
permanently. 


Tonic Value of Treatment. 


The extraordinary decrease of fat is accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in strength and 
nerve-power. The compound chiefly employed in 
the treatment is a valuable tonic as well as a 
fat-destroyer. The appetite becomes normal, the 
digestive system is toned up and _ strengthened, 
and the increased amount of food taken, and _thor- 
oughly digested, must necessarily enrich the blood 
and make new healthy muscular tissue. The 
invigorating and revivifying effect of the ‘* Russell” 
treatment on body and brain is not the least of its 
merits. The person who has gone through a course 
of * Russell ’’ feels years younger and full of health 
and spirits. 


Standard Work on Stoutness. 


Stout readers are strongly recommended to 
obtain a copy of ‘‘ Corpulency and the Cure,” the 
standard work on the subject, by the discoverer of 
the ‘ Russell ’’ treatment. Apart from the invalu- 
able matter and advice which are contained in its 
256 pages, there are hundreds of extracts from 
patients’ letters recounting their experiences of this 
gentle and harmless treatment. All are very en- 
thusiastic, not only as to the permanent reductive 
results, but also as regards the splendid health- 
reviving, re-strengthening effects. 


The Recipe. 

As proof of the complete harmlessness of the 
principal preparation used, and also of its 
purely herbal nature, the recipe is published 
in ‘*Corpulency and the Cure.” This should 


convince sceptical people (if any there be) that they have everything to gain by a trial of the, 
treatment without the slightest risk of endangering health. 
would benefit greatly by the excellent tonic nature of the cure. 


Even the most delicate persons 


It is simply necessary to send three penny stamps to Mr. F. Cecil Russell, Woburn House 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C., when a copy of ‘‘ Corpulency and the Cure’ 
Besides the eloquent testimony already mentioned, there are many 


laudatory opinions from the medical and general Press. 


will be 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


Very few in number are now the grandchildren of good 
King George III. The Duke of Cambridge is still hale 
and hearty in our midst; but people are apt to forget 
that his Royal Highness has a sister living in the person 
of the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge. She and her husband have just 
arrived at the date of their golden wedding, though no 
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A GRACEFUL VISITING COSTUME. 


celebration of the occasion is to be held in consequence 
of the fragile health of the Grand Duke, who is eighty- 
four years old. The Grand Duchess, who is eighty-one, 
is, of course, aunt to the Princess of Wales, being the 
elder sister of the late Princess Mary, Duchess of ‘Teck. 
Princess Mary was a thoroughly English Princess, and 
declined various good proposals that would have involved 
her living out of her beloved country. At one time, some 
disturbances in Germany seemed to threaten the stability 
of the position of the rulers of the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenburg - Strelitz, and Princess Mary wrote upon 
that occasion that if her sister Augusta should be com- 
pelled to return to live in England for the rest of her 
life, it would be something like stooping to conquer ; or 
at any rate, she would fall from her grand ducal throne 
into a position to be desired above everything else in the 
world—that of a Princess of Great Britain in her native 
land! It was this known love for England of Princess 
Mary that made the marriage of her daughter to the Heir 
to the Throne so popular. 


The Duchess of Newcastle, who takes a great interest 
in everything connected with the land, presided at a 
meeting of the Women’s International Agricultural and 
Horticultural Union at the Botanical Gardens last week. 
It is rather amusing to see that ‘internationalism ”’ is 
apparently more readily adopted by women than by men. 
There is the International Council of Women, designed to 
band together the women of every country in any work for 
the public good, This held its meeting in London four 
years ago, under the presidency of Lady Aberdeen, and 
is to hold its next gathering at Berlin exactly twelve 
months from now. ‘The only Committee of this associa- 
tion which has secured the endorsement of the National 
Council of every country is one for promoting inter- 
national peace. Then there is an International Council 
of Nurses; and there has recently been formed an 
International Women’s Suffrage Association, to which 
the British United Suffrage Committee have given their 
adhesion, together with those of Germany, France, 
Denmark, and other countries. 


A very good idea seems to have taken root in the 
centre of flat-land, the Borough of Marylebone. The 
annual meeting has been held of an association for 
supplying visiting nurses to middle-class people. — There 
are many sicknesses in which the constant services of 
a nurse are not imperative, while her occasional help 
is most valuable; besides, dwellers in flats and working 


ladies in lodgings have really no accommodation for 
a nurse. The Queen Victoria Nursing Institute has 
met exactly this sort of want among the poor; but the 
middle classes of modest means are the worst provided 
for in this, as they are in most other respects, of any 
class of the community. They do not want, and will 
not accept charity, and yet they are required to pay 
just the same amount as peers and millionaires before 
they can get any attention at all from skilled nurses. 
Now, the visiting nurse can be engaged for one hour 
in the morning and another in the evening, or longer 
if necessary, at a fixed moderate charge, and seems to 
be the greatest possible boon to suitable cases. It is 
to be hoped that visiting nurses will soon be easily 
procurable elsewhere than in Marylebone. ‘The idea 
originated in America. 


I suppose one is apt to think every year that dress 
has never been so charming as it is at the exact moment; 
but, at any rate, it seems so this season. It has a most 
extravagant fragility, but it is charmingly soft and 
graces, with no excrescences or sins against taste in 
ashion, except, perhaps, the enormous sleeve - ends, 
which in sume cases are made quite exaggerated. The 
Ascot dresses (which are, of course, the culmination 
of the season’s modes — nothing much of novelty 
appearing later than that as a rule) are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. White has been selected by the 
great majority of smart women. It is saved from 
monotony to the eye by the varied shades which appear 
under the one term, ranging from a cream which is 
almost yellow to the pure, snowy white which finds 
its chief exemplification in the marabout-feather stoles 
which are so exceedingly fashionable. These are 
mounted upon the finest of silk or only upon chiffon, 
and hence are not excessively warm. They are allowed 
to droop off the shoulders slightly in wear, too, so that 
unless the sun is very brilliant they are not oppressive 
on an average English summer’s day. 


So extraordinarily uncertain is our climate, indeed, 
that one can never be sure what sort of a gown and 
‘‘fixings’’’ will be required for a given date. It is 
imperatively necessary to be always provided in our 
summer with attire suitable for either very hot or 
quite chilly weather, for the brilliant sunshine -or for 
weeping skies. One of the leading fashions of the 
moment may claim, however, to be equally suitable 
for any fate—namely, Irish linen. Exceedingly smart 
gowns have been ordered for Ascot in this very fashion- 
able fubric—made smart, that is, by the aid of Irish lace 
or handsome embroidery. While a linen gown simply 

made does excellently well for 
morning wear, the addition of suit- 
able trimming renders it worthy of 
appearing at Ascot, or any other 
smart outdoor function. Pale-pink 
Irish linen, with the skirt and 
Russian blouse trimmed with bands 
of cream linen embroidered in 
black and deep rose-pink, is one 
ef the dresses made for a very 
‘*dressy’’ woman to wear at 
Ascot. A flaxella linen ina helio- 
trope shade was made with a 
short pleated bolero, having an 
appliqué of Irish lace on each 
pleat, wide at the lower part and 
narrowing towards the _ yoke. 
Under this little coat appeared 
a wide folded belt of apple-green 
silk with a deep gold buckle at 
the front and the back. The 
skirt was inlet with Irish lace laid over apple - green 
ribbon. The large collars which are so fashionable 
are often richly hand-embroidered for linen dresses 
in floral designs. A white linen dress with a deep 
collar worked with irises and leaves in natural colours, 
and strapped with pansy-coloured linen on the skirt 
and sleeves, was quite effective. 


Another material in the height of fashion which may 

claim to meet the requirements of the British climate in 
all its phases is voile. Though, of course, it is more 
fragile by far than linen, it also has the essential qualiiy 
of being able to come out on a damp day, when your 
chiffons would wilt and your laces look out of place. 
White voile is being popularly worn, and, of course, 
is frequently laid over some colour to give a little 
touch of brightness. Also’ gold belts of a soft 
tissue that fold becomingly round the figure are very 
much in vogue with white dresses. Foulard ‘may per- 
haps here put in its claim for a mention under the 
same heading; for it also will endure a certain degree 
of vicissitude with equanimity. It is a capital material, 
and many of the patterns in it are of the most charming 
kind. Thin cloths, too, have been largely made for Ascot 
wear. There are such dainty colours in cloth—cham- 
agne, pigeon’s-egg, and other delicate blues, 
ettuce-green, innumerable shades of biscuit, as 
well as white; so that there is no difficulty in 
getting an exceedingly smart-looking gown ofa 
very useful character in dainty smooth cloth. 


But, after all, of course, it is the gossamer 
robes that are leading the fashion this season, 
and nine out of ten well-dressed women at Ascot 
will be seen in gowns so fragile that it seems 
almost cruel to wear them in a crowd. There 
are chiffons and gauzes and crépes; and then 
there are the most delightful muslins, absurdly cheap 
to begin with, but demanding to be made up over taffetas, 
to be inlet with bands or medallions of lace, to be tucked 
and to be gauged, and to be pailletted so that when 
the whole thing is finished the little muslin gown is a 
marvel of costliness. 


The dainty visiting-dress which is shown in our first 
sketch is made of biscuit - coloured voile ornamented 
with transparent insertions of creamy guipure lace in 
the fashionable square designs; and the bodice trim- 
mings are finished off with hanging ornaments of lace. 


The hat is of Tuscan straw in the new oval shape 
trimmed with exquisite ostrich- feathers in biscuit- 
colour and turquoise blue. The second pretty frock is 
made of pale grey hopsack with a tucked blouse of soft 
white satin-de-Chine, and the trimmings consist of 
narrow bands of black ribbon velvet caught with fancy 
enamel buckles. The hat is of Leghorn straw simply 
trimmed with black ribbon velvet and buckles; and the 
parasol is of white silk. 

‘* Hieratica’’ is the name of a capital writing-paper, 
a true vegetable parchment. The earliest form of paper 
was the papyrus of the Egyptians, and the finest quality 
was made from the innermost layer, and was called 
‘* Hieratica,’’ or the paper of the priests. The modern 
stationery called by this name, which is most pleasing 
to write on, is now prepared only by Messrs. J. Simmons 
and Co., Limited. 


The appearance of a room depends far more upon 
the rugs and carpet than is generally realised. To 
become thoroughly convinced that a carpet at its best 
is more than a mere article of comfort—that it is, in 
fact, an object of the greatest beauty—it is only neces- 
sary to pay a visit to the firm of Messrs. Gillows, 
412, Oxford Street. Among the fascinating varieties 
to be seen there are the Tambriz carpets, which 
resemble plush in surface, while the designs are for 
the most part similar to those of an Indian cashmere 
shawl. Then there are some exquisite designs in 
Aubusson carpets, looking much like old Gobelins 
tapestry, and some Savonnerie, the pile of which is a 
good inch in depth, and yields under the foot like the 
softest moss, while the eye is delighted by the delicate 
shading and harmony of the tints. Such a carpet can 
be made to order at about a year’s notice, the colour 
and design to match the type of room that it is to 
decorate — quick work when one considers that every 
stitch is put in by hand. For those less lavishly endowed 
there is a vast choice among the better-known styles— 
Brussels, Indian, Turkey, etc. These, in all sizes and 
colours, are to be found galore at Messrs. Gillow’s. 
In the rug department some interesting and unique 
specimens can be obtained at this establishment. 
Bokora, invariably made with a rich red ground; 
Kuman, the design of which is always in squares or 
diamonds ; prayer-rugs, some of which are enormously 
increased in value by being over a hundred years old— 
these and many other superb and unique examples 


AN ORIGINAL WALKING GOWN. 


make Messrs. Gillow’s establishment well worth a visit 
by the lover of art, while the purchaser is sure to 
obtain just what he wants. 


The Hotel d’Angleterre at Copenhagen has just been 
rebuilt, redecorated, and fully equipped by Messrs. 
Waring, of Oxford Street, London. The same refined 
style has been adopted that characterises all the other 
hotels with which this firm has been associated, one of 
the principal features being a Louis XVI. palm court of 
noble proportions. It is understood that the hotel will be 
run on the most modern and improved lines.—FILOMEN A. 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP 


By using SUNLIGHT SOAP the clothes retain a bright 


fresh look of ‘‘newness.”’ I]t imparts a beautiful whiteness 
and adds to their durability. 


With SUNLIGHT SOAP washing is easy. Simply 


rub it on the clothes, it does the rest itself! 
NO SCRUBBING! NO BOJLING! NO TOILING! 
LEVER BROS., LTD., Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 
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ART NOTES. 


At Messrs. Obach’s Gallery in Bond Street some remark- 
ably fine pictures form a ‘‘ Collection by Masters of the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ as the catalogue names it. The 
paint is some thirty years old on nearly all the can- 
vases, and a good deal has happened to mature and 
to correct the judgment since artist and critic stood 
together before the wet pigment. Even the lapse of 
thirty years throws events back into the past. ‘The 


at least outrageously peculiar, is now accepted as a 
master. Of the two examples of his work shown by 
Messrs. Obach, neither is of the magnificent late or 
even quite mature period. Much the finer of the two 
is ‘‘ Evening in the Park,’’ a picture of exquisitely clad 
ladies who group themselves in the clearing of a wood 
and have for background 
the begin- nings of -its 
deep shadow andthe lovely 
greens of its foliage. The 





in the gentle light of early morning. Two beautiful 
drawings from the life by Millet show how much was lost 
to art, even if more was gained, by this painter’s so 
strict renunciation of all subjects outside the daily life 
of the peasant. 


An Exhibition of Pictures by Living Artists other 
than the annual collection at Burlington House is as 
naught to the Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest. And 
yet such an exhibition as that now open at the Dutch 
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SEASON: PICTURESQUE 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN HOTEL, KENMARE. 


IRELAND. 


The fact that the popularity of Ireland as a holiday resort ts likely to be enhanced both by the Gordon-Bennett race and by the vistt of the King this year, has been fully recognised by the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company, which has just issued a second edition of tts tllustrated guide book, ‘‘ The Sunny Side of Ireland: How to See tt by the Great Southern and Western Railway.” Messrs. Alex. Thorn and Co., 


appointed time separates the critic of to-day from the 
painters of Barbizon and some others who painted in 
much the same spirit and at the same period, but who 
do not come under the same great name. When the 
aitist is dead and can no more modify that mannerism 
or develop this, his art is no longer assailed by the 
merely correcting pen. So it is that Monticelli, who 
has been termed, in certain of his moods, mad, or 


87, Abbey Street, Dublin, are the publishers. 


eye is accustomed by such a work to the sister beauties 
of the art of Diaz. Both Diaz and Monticelli lived ina 
world enriched by colour unrecognised by others. The 
‘*Forét de Fontainebleau’’ is a splendid picture of 
lighted and shadowed earth among noble tree-trunks. 
Of the many Corots exhibited not all are of the best 
quality. ‘‘ Marcoussis,’’ for example, has a sky lacking 
that tenderness which Corot sought and found by painting 


Gallery in Brook Street is indisputably interesting and 
even important to the student of painting, conscious of 
the many classes that go to make the British School 
of the twentieth century. To consider the Royal 
Academy as the headquarters of English art is right 
and just, but to consider it as the sole channel for the 
expression of the artistic feeling of the country is 
stupidly wrong. To be responsible for the whole life and 
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THE FINEST DRESSING. 


UNDER THE ROYAL PATRONAGE OF 


H.M. THE QUEEN OF GREECE. 
H.I.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS GEORGE 
OF RUSSIA. 

H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF SPARTA. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE. 
H.I.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS OF 
MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA. 
H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. 





A FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


will be sent to any part of the world to any person 

filling up this Form, and enclosing 3d. for carriage. 

Foreign stamps taken. If. presented personally at 
our Offices no charge will be made. 


idricile enaeshsbnsie ach cendsacenivbnes cana ikpicstows , 








Iilustrated London News (June 1903). 


Dr. GEORGE JONES 


writes—*I have examined and practically 
proved that ‘ Harlene’ is not only an excellent 
grower, but also a preventive against the loss 
of hair from falling out, and produces a 
luxuriant growth by continued application. 
“Great Russell Mansions, Bloomsbury, 
London.” 
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EDWARDS’ 


‘HARLEN 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED AND DELICATELY PERFUMED. 


**HARLENE”’ produces Luxuriant Hair. 
The World-Renowned Remedy for Baldness. 


Prevents it Falling Off and Turning Grey. 
For Preserving, Strengthening, and Rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft; for Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c. ; 


also for Restoring 


READ WHAT 


Mr. HARRY DE WINDT 


THE GREAT EXPLORER, 
writes— 


“I think it right to tell 
you that on my return from 
my recent Land Expedition 
from Paris to New York 1 
was practically bald; the 
few hairs I had left were 
rapidly coming out. I have 
only used your *Harilene’ 
for two months, and am 
perfectly astounded at its 
marvellous results. My hair 
has ceased dropping out, 
and is growing again quite 
thickly, and I can safely 
testify from personal ex- 
perience to the marvellous 
effects of your * Harlene.’ 


“45, Avenue Kléber, 
Paris.” 
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A LUXURY AND A NECESSITY TO EVERY MODERN TOILET. 
Unequalled for Promoting the Growth of the Beard and Moustache. 


Grey Hair to its Original Colour. 


| 
Mrs. LANGTRY, 


THE CHARMING 
ACTRESS - MANAGER, 


writes— 


“* Previous to my 
using‘ HARLENE?’ my 
Hair had become brittle 
and was falling off. I 
have used your pre- 
paration daily for 18 
months, and my hair 
is quite restored. 

*T cannot recom- 
too 


mend ‘* flarlene’ 





highly.” 


1s., 2s. 6d. and (three times 2/6 size) @8. 6d. per Bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over the World, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 
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The “Baden Baden’ Lady’s Travelling Case, in finest selected Crocodile Skin, completely fitted with 
richly chased Sterling Silver Requisites, as illustrated. Size 2oin. Price #5 Guineas. 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE OF 100 VARIETIES POST FREE. 
ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES-— 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C., 
I58 to 162, OXFORD ST., W.. 
220, REGENT STREET, W. 


MANCHESTER— wict— JOHANHESBURG— 


SHEFFIELD— 
St. Ann’s Square. Place Jardin Public. Public Library Buildings. 


The Royal Works. 
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being of England’s art would be too heavy a function 
for any one President and his Council; and English art 
would no more die if the Academy ceased to exist to- 
morrow than cricket go out of fashion if Lord’s was shut 
up for a season. Certainly the National Gallery of 
British Art would hold upon its walls a more complete 
and less party record of the painting of the day if such 
pictures as have now to be sought at the Dutch Gallery 
were to find their way to Millbank. Mr. C. H. Shannon’s 


proper function of colour. To avoid any of the straight- 
forwardness of the colour of real life, and to be satisfied 
so long as no possibility of discord be allowed upon the 
palette, is not a sufficiently great rule for a group of men 
seriously intent upon good results. 


M. Legros is represented by an important work in 
the same gallery ; Mr. Conder’s colour, always beautiful, 
does ‘not disappoint us here; and M. Fantin - Latour 


conventions of ornamentation. It is no simple matter to 
introduce new and original principles of design. Inthe 
first place, the world is not so quick to accept a sofa 
of a new and perhaps uncomfortable pattern as it is to 
change the fashion of its clothes; and secondly, unless a 
new scheme of design be boldly original, it is apt every 
now and then (luckily for us!) to fall: back on the 
devices of past centuries. Much of the work at 
the Dowdeswell Galleries is reminiscent of accepted 











SNEEM, COUNTY KERRY. 


AT BLACKSTONES BRIDGE, GLENCAR. 


THE HOLIDAY SEASON: PICTURESQUE IRELAND. 

conventions, and in such specimens is at its _ best. 
When most modern it is less charming. The materials 
used have been chosen with an eye to the beauty 
of combination. The conjunction of silver and trans- 
lucent enamel has a nice sound, and the reality 


is no less delightful. 


delights us with his small panel of ‘‘ White Roses,’’ a 
flower-study exquisitely delicate alike in colour and 
technique. 


beautifully executed ‘‘ Portrait of the Artist’’ consti- 
tutes one of those small incidents in the history of 
a school which, if not exce ‘ingly important in them- 
selves, cannot be ignored by the historian. And to 
ignore Mr. Whistler, whose ‘‘ Violinist,’’ in this exhi- 
bition, has qualities of paint and colour which are 
quite lovely, although other qualities are lacking, is 
to stultify oneself. Of Mr. Shannon’s other three 
canvases, none in any way equals the portrait of him- 
self already mentioned. With such artists as Mr. 
Ricketts and Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. Shannon must be 
classed as having an eye too little sensitive to the 


The Dowdeswell Galleries, where there is a show of 
old masters, keep pace with the times by exhibiting some 
cases of work in enamel, gold, and silver by Nelson 
Dawson and Edith Dawson. Their work may be classed 
under the all-embracing term of ,‘‘ art-nouveau,’’ which The Rev. Hubert Curtis, Vicar of Balham Hill, 


means anything from a thimble to a shop-front so has been appointed Chaplain to the Worshipful 
long as the design be made up of swerving lines and Company _of Gardeners -in succession to the late 
blobs, and a general disregard for the ordinary Dean Farrar. 
































The Pianola. 


‘THE PIANOLA IS THE STANDARD 
PIANO PLAYER. 

It provides a faultless technique, and allows 

the performer complete control over the striking 
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of every note. 
Its repertory is the world’s music—every- 
thing that can be played on the piano. 


Yj ¢ MY , Z 
y } De) / 
Noll 
~S 7 
\ 


The Pianola is used by many of the world’s 
leading pianists, including Paderewski, Hof- 
mann, Rosenthal, Sauer, &c. 

Our claims for the Pianola may easily be 
verified by anyone who calls at our showrooms. 

The price of the Pianola is £65 on the Two 
Years’ System, and £53 nett cash. 

THE PIANOLA CAN BE OBTAINED 
FROM THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY 
AND THEIR RECOGNISED AGENTS 
ONLY. 


The Orchestrelle Co., 


225 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


























On completion of the necessary alterations our business will be transferred to 


AEOLIAN HALL, I35-6-7 New Bond Street 


(formerly Grosvenor Galleries). 
Send for Catalogue H. 


——4 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


P| CLOUDY 
FLUID 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. — 

Softens Hard Water. 


Price 1s. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 











None Genuine without the Signature of Scrubb & Co. on each Bottle. 





SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD ST., LONDON, S.E. 








Tortoise Brooch, Rubies 
and Diamonds, £7 155. 


Chrysoprase and Enamel 
Links, £12 10s. 


Peridot and Diamond 


Brooch, £18 10s. 
Peridot and Diamond 


Brooch, £20. 


, Enamel and 


Pearl Pendant, 


- - < . >. % _ eg io : 
iFigs mee Ate tens : 
Bue \ Py ah Diamond Buckle Brooch, 
Wace s : = 


£17 108. 


Jargoon and Peari 


Diamond Fly Brooch, 
£5 55. 


Shamrock and Ladybird Chrysoprase and Diamond Pearl and Diamond Fly Brooch, Amethyst and Diamond 
Lucky Charm, £§ 58. Brooch, £12 55. £5 5s. Brooch, £14 10s. Pearl Border Pendant, £6. 


ig, NEw BON D STREET, W. 
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MUSIC. 


The greatest musical event of the past week was the first 
performance of ‘‘The Dream of Gerontius ’’ in London, 
at the Westminster Cathedral, on the afternoon of June 6. 
It has taken three years for Dr. Elgar’s beautiful and 
great composition to travel to town, and it is only when 
one has heard it given adequately, as on Saturday last, 
that one realises what a loss this has been to the musical 
world. The poem of Cardinal Newman presents great 


A SWIMMING TROPHY. 
The proprietors of the “ Daily Telegraph” have presented 


the cup to the Serpentine Swimming Club. The makers are 
F. W. Benson, Limtted, of Ludgate Hill. 


difficulties ; for, though it is essentially dramatic, still it 
has philosophical interludes that have had, unfortunately, 
to be cut. The composition has a breadth of sustained 
melody that in less able hands might be too sweet and 
rapturous, but which with Dr. Elgar results in a poem full 
of mystery and an exaltation that is always restrained 
in its greatest fervour. In a word, it never cloys. The 
orchestration is admirable, and though it is almost 


gone before, still its treatment is original, and follows 
no religious school. 

The orchestra, under Dr. Elgar’s baton, was excellent. 
The chorus of the North Staffordshire Choral Society 
was trained to a perfection of tone and purity of intona- 
tion, and their pianissimo ensemble was as one voice. 
Their precision cannot be too warmly commended. Miss 
Muriel Foster: sang with most reverent expression and 
sympathy. Mr. Ffranggon Davies had all too little to do 
as Angel of the Agony and Priest of the Commendatory 


THE EPSOM SUMMER 


The Coronation Cup and Salver, won by Mr. E. 


MEETING: 


. Heinemann’s 


is magnificently stately and melodious, and ranges the 
composition with the best of Strauss’s works. In this Herr 
Willem Mengelberg conducted the splendid Amsterdam 
orchestra. The rest of the programme was given under 
Richard Strauss himself. ‘‘ Ein Heldenleben’’ was 
repeated by special request, and remains the most strik- 
ing example of Strauss’s peculiar genius M. I. H. 








Passengers who propose visiting Ascot on June 16, 
17, 18, and 19, and intend to travel by the Great Western 


CORONATION CUP AND SALVER. 


Valenza at Epsom, are beautifully wrought 


and chased in high relief. The trophy was designed and modelled by his Mazesty’s stlversmiths, Mappin and Wedd, 
Limited, of Regent Street, Oxford Street, and Queen Victoria Street. 


Prayer, but he sang with reverence and grave dignity 
and perfect intonation. Dr. Ludwig Willner was most 
dramatic as the Soul of Gerontius, and sang in a style 
that one could wish more Englishmen had acquired. 

The Strauss Festival was brought to a close on the 
evening of June g with the fourth concert, at which 
two movements of the composer’s earliest work, ‘‘ Aus 
Italien,’’ were introduced. The first movement plays 
in a curious fashion with the familiar air, ‘‘ Funiculi, 


ungenerous to say that Dr. Elgar would not probably 
have produced so great a work had not Wagner 


Funicula ’’ ; the second, entitled ‘‘ On Sorrento Strand,’’ 


Railway to Windsor, and thence through the charming 
scenery of Windsor Great Park, are informed that in 
addition to the ordinary train service on each of the race 
days, special fast trains, at ordinary fares, for Windsor, 
will leave Paddington at convenient times, returning in 
the evening, and that well-appointed four-horse brakes 
will be provided to convey passengers from Windsor 
Station to the course and back. Daily excursions are 
run from Paddington to Windsor and back at a third- 
class fare of 2s. 6d. 








BENSON... 
CLOCKS 


At MAKERS’ CASH PRICES, saving at least 
83 per cent. 
In MARBLE, ORMOLU, or WOOD, &c., for Dining, 
Drawing Room, Library, or Hall, £1 1s. to £100, 


HANDSOME ENGLISH CLOCK 


BEST LONDON MAKE, 


In Carved Mahogany, Oak, or Walnut Case. 
Price £15 Cash, 


os “Ghee Gimes” "ov 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Of 20/= at same Cash Price. 
An Inspection of our Show-Rooms for CLOCKS, CANTEENS, and BAGS is specially invited, 


BENSONnN’S 


‘IMPERIAL PLATE’ 


AND CUTLERY 
(including Spoons and Forks). 
OAK CANTEENS FITTED TO 
REQUIREMENTS, 


£5 10s. to £100. 


“IMPERIAL PLATE” lasts a life- 
time, and is the best wearing substitute 
for solid silver. 


> ‘ 
\\\\\\4) 





Before deciding elsewhere, write 
for GUIDE BOOK, 260 pages, of 
WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, 
CLOCKS, “IMPERIAL PLATE,” 
BAGS, SUIT-CASES, &c., FREE. 


Solid Oak Case, containing 110 Pieces of Best Ar Quality “Imperial Plate” 








and Cutlery. Price, £17 178, Cash, or on “ The Times” System of 





17 Monthly Payments of 21s, 


62 & 64,.LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


And 25, Old Bond Street, W. 


Steam 
Factory : 
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The 


Fryds 


300 


Gold Medals, 


&C. 


Cocoa “par excellence.” 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


Gocoa 


Ask for the “GILT TOP” TINS. 


M 


3 
: 
: 
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Jim Dumps, good Sunny Jim, enjoys ** 
The merriment of girls and boys. 
For them he puts a booklet bright 
In every package. With delight 
They read the book of ‘‘ Ferce”’ and vim 
Which tells true tales of Sunny Jim. 


PER PACKET 


x i; ne naa wn i 
NOE 
be 


The Ready-Cooked Food = 
makes the weak strong—the strong 
stronger. 


Sweet, crisp flakes of wheat and malt. 


COLOUR-CARD FREE FROM— 
Doesn’t Need the Doctor Now. 


+ | 
** We eat a. box ata meal as I have nine children, wife and self, eleven in all, and I can ; ASPI ™ ALL rT} 
say this for ‘ Force’ food one of my little girls, whom we thought we should neverrear _' 
and was often under the doctor, is now one of the finest youngsters we have sinceshe - 


took ‘ Force.’—H. T. JEwson.”’ NEVT cCcROSS, LONDON, S.E. 


PARIS—1, Passage Violet. NEW YORK— 98, Beekman Street. 

















Officially Adopted by H.M. GOVERNMENT. 





NON-POISONOUS. NON-CORROSIVE. 
INSTANTLY STOPS INFECTION. 


Be assured it is BEST to use only the BEST. 





The 1/- Bottle makes Ten Gallons of 
Disinfectant so powerful as to destroy 
the germs of Smallpox, Typhoid, and 
other Fevers, and all Infectious Diseases. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE IN BOTTLES at 60. 1/-, 2/6, & 4/6 EACH 


The ‘‘ Izal Rules of Health,” giving full directions 
for use, will be sent, post free, on application 


TH KB Ip 2 7% L ee to the Manufacturers— 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Ltd., 


DISINFECTANT Thorncliffe, Nr. Sheffield. 











THE WHIT-MONDAY PARADE 
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OF MESSRS. BUCHANAN’S HORSES: THE PROCESSION IN HOLBORN. 


Messrs. Buchanan's horses cannot take part in the Cart Horse Parade, as thetr draught animals are not strictly cart-horses, so the firm. organises 


their own parade. 














WHY NOT BUY 


GOOD BACON 


FIRST HANDED? 


Edward Miles, Montpelier, Bristol, will send 40 lb. 
Side of his delicious Smoked, Dairy-fed, at 7i4. per Ib. ; 


Unsmoked, 7d. Carriage Paid anywhere. 


Contractor to the London County Council. 





Follow the majority and you'll use 
Hauthaway’s Peerless Gloss, be- 
cause the majority now use 


HAUTHAWAY'S 
PEERLESS CLOSS 


onladies’and children’s bootsandshoes, 
Been using it for over forty years. It’s 
the shoe polish with a history—a his- 
tory rich in shoe polishing prestige. 
If it didn’t shine most brilliantly, if it 
wasn’t kind to the leather, it wouldn’t 
be to-day the PEER OF ’EM ALL. 
Boot and shoe factors sell Hautha- 
way’s Peerless Gloss. Besure you 


Set the genuine. Made only by C. L. 
Hauthaway & Sons, Boston, V.S.A¢ 





PLATE CAMERA USERS 


Who have once tried the KODAK Co.’s New 


KODOID PLATES 


Will never use Glass Plates again. 
KODOID Plates have all the advantages of Glass Plates, and are one-third the weight. They are 


ORTHOCHROMATIC AND NON-HALATION. 


Superior to any other cut film, and nearly 20 per cent. less in price. 


OF ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS. 


WW ARMNING !— “KODAK” is applied to Cameras, Films, and products made by the 


KODAK Company only. Beware of inferior experimental imitations. 


pee: ONE AT NIGHT. _ 
vou MUST taxe SOMETHING SOMETIMES, 


Take CARTER’S: 50 Years’ Reputation. 


BILIOUSNESS. 
S| sick HEADACHE. 
< ) TORPID LIVER. 
FURRED TONGUE. 
INDIGESTION. 
Rr; CONSTIPATION 
® DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. 
Small Dose, 


They TOUCH the & | V E. H : Small Price. 
Genuine Wrapper Printed on 
WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS. Jitexe Feed 
Look for the Signature. 


Small Pill. 





CARL ZEISS, 


OPTICAL WORKS, JENA. 


PALMOS 
HAND CAMERAS 


These Cameras are of the most accurate construct’on, 

with focal plane, roller blind shutters, the slit being 

adjustable from the outside. Can be used for the 
very shortest exposures. 


Detailed Catalogue of any Department Post Free 
on application. 


London Branch: . MARGARET STREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





STORES anp CHEMISTS. 





THE HIGH-CLASS 


Now prepared by 
a new Scientific 
Patented Process, 
whereby all the 
Natural Gums and 
Juices of the Leaf 


are retained and 
equally distributed. 


RDATH 


SMOKING MIXTURE 


Mild, 
MEDIUM, 
and Full. 


Price per Quarter-pound 
Tin 2/%. 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD-CLASS 
TOBACCONISTS & STORES. 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining supply, please communicate with Manufacturers: ARDATH TOBACCO CO, London, EC, 
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OETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continyation North of Tottenham Court Road); 
P| 60 & 61, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 75, UNION STREET, RYDE 
(IAINSTAY OF [IEE : oe oo ai 


Al Recorded 
ey ACT 


Zit is now a Recorded 
Fact that 


« 
I LASMON 59/6 The ‘‘Monmouth” Easy Ch ; 
‘s “ air, well 
The ‘‘Monmouth”’ Settee, well upholstered, spring stuffed and upholstered, spring stuffed and covered 


covered with artistic tapestry, finished with large oxidised copper with artistic tapestry, finished with large 


is Essential Ce in 3. £2 19 6 oxidised copper nails via £1 158. 
Nourishment. ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE OF CHARGE. 


The Zancet states: 

That Plasmon added to 
ordinary food raises enormously 
the nourishment in such food. 


Aldd one teaspoonful of “0 Se or | x ve é 
PLASMON fo your food VM “Scum hal ii 
at each meal every day. | 


PLASMON builds 
Body, Brain, Nerves. 


In Packets, 9d., 1/4, and 2/6, at 
all Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, i? The ‘‘Cosmo”’ Brass Mounted Bedstead, complete 
Full Divectt 2 with Double-woven Wire Mattress, comfortable Overlay 
eiaip? mca eaheo need and Cookery = Mattress in Striped Tick, Bolster, and Feather Pillow. 
Rectpfes with every Packet. =~ 3 Do. do.. with 
4) Superior qualit 
INTERNATIONAL PLASMON, LTD., ms ~ Se Me Bedding, extra 
> = a 3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 6 in. long ... 4 
66a, FARRINGDON Srreet, E.C, Solid Fumigated Oak Gate-Leg Table, with two 3.6%. wide 2 as 56 
4 ft. wide pa ae oe 6/6 
4 ft. 6in. wide ... one : 7/6 





















































Folding Flaps, size, when open, 2ft. 6in. wide, 
by 3ft.6in. long... bee 966 abe £1 15s. 


csr ? 
The Ascot FOX S 


The popularity of ALLSOPP’S LAGER is a tribute to its admitted 
superiority over imported brands. Being brewed in England on the 
Continental system, except that substitutes are rigidly excluded, makes 
ALLSOPP’S LAGER a distinctly acceptable drink for even the most 
delicate English palate. 








from Ankle to Knee and to Fit Closely 

to the Leg with Even Pressure without 
any Turns or Twists. 

Made in Two Weights, ‘HEAVY ” and “ LIGHT,” 

and in a Variety of Colours. Shade Cards on 


“The drawbacks of heavy beers ome ex 


do not obtain” in Allsopp’s— THE SPAT PUTTEE HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY THE 
WAR OFFICE FOR OFFICERS’ WEAR. 


Lage Pr, says the Lancet, a rn d The “HEAVY” Weight or “REGULATION” Quality ts the 


same as now supplied to Hts Mazesty’s Government. 


this makes it an ideal drink No Measurements Required. Will Fit any Leg. 


ue Made of All Wool. 
for the visitor to Ascot, who Py ote Priced oe Support to the Leg. 


For Rough, Hard Wear, no Leg Covering has ever 


will keenly relish its ligh t been Invented Equal to the ‘‘ PUTTEE.”’ 


Can be Worn under Trousers to keep the Leg Dry 


character, excellent palatability IE Ragherdne! pe Shoes and With or Without 


Stockings. 


and wholesome and refresh- Recommended for Rheumatism and Varicose Veins. 


in r rties. PRICE EITHER | PRICE EITHER My 
GREE a PER PAIR, 10/ i) WEIGHT. | PER PAIR, 6/ = WEIGHT. " 
WITH SPATS. | WITHOUT SPATS. y 








Sold by all Licensed Grocers, Wine and Spirit Merchants and Dealers 

at 2/- per dozen for Half-Pint bottles, and Pints at 3/6 per dozen—about 
the price of ordinary beer. LADIES and, i\cnctPsce:, "27/& | rer pair. in 
CHILDREN { without 5S/- | Light Weight. 





Spats, 


© et 1 n g X BROTHERS & Cl CV fan 
FOX BROTHERS & CO., coxa auld 
6 LTD., ¢ . 


Wellington, Somerset. 
Agents for the United States aud Canada: Bate & Mantey, Wool Exchange Building, New York, U.S.A. 























$:H.B.—C. 130. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The Scotch confirmation, under.seal of the Commissariot 
of Lanarkshire, of the trust disposition and settlement, 
and aoe and memoranda (dated Jan. 26, 1898; 
Feb. 1 and May 5, 1900; Feb. 25 and Dec. 23, 1901; 
and March 20, 1902), of Mr. Walter James Houldsworth, 
of Coltness, Lanark, who died on March 6, granted to 
Sir William’ Henry Houldsworth, Bart., James Hamilton 
Houldsworth, and Miss Margaret Marshall Houldsworth, 
the executors nominate, was rescaled in London on 
May 29, the value of the personal estate in England 
and Scotland being £181,899. 


The will (dated Oct. 24, 1901) of Sir Charles Grant, 
K.C.S.1., of 5, Marble Arch, Hyde Park, and Drove 
House, Chichester, who died on April 10, was proved 
on May 29 by the Earl of Malmesbury, Ronald Baillie, 
and Ralph Burch, the executors, the value of the estate 
being £116,982. The testator gives the money on 
current account at his bankers, such sum not to be 
less than £3000, his two residences, with the household 
effects, horses and carriages, and an annuity of £1000, 


to his wife, Dame Florence Lucia Grant; 
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42500 and 
certain money and securities at Prescott’s Bank, Corn. 
hill, to his son Robert Francis Sidney; £2500 and the 
plate presented to his father by the "Jews to his son 
Joscelin Charles Henry; £100 to Ronald Baillie; and 
legacies to servants. The residue of. his property he 
leaves to his children. 





The will (dated Oct. 31, 1899) of Mr. Joseph 
McGregor Campbell, of 33, Cadogan Square, Chelsea, 
who died on April 14, was proved on June 2 by 
Miss. Eliza Campbell, the sister, and John Atten- 
borough, the executors, the value of the estate being 
4110,766. The testator gives £500 to John Atten- 
borough; £1000 to Pierre Louis Frangois Tronquet ; 
and the residue of his property to his said sister 
absolutely. 


The will (dated Feb. i 1896), with two codicils 
(dated July 31, 1902, and Feb. 17, 1903), of Mr. John 
Tatham Smithes, of Eveley, Liphook, Hants, died 
on April 23, was proved on May 28 by Leonard * Tatham, 


Pe, - 974 


William meene Teage, and Edward Winstanie Cobb, 
the executors, the value of the estate being £109,732. 
The testator bequeaths £500, the household an 
domestic effects, the use of his estate’ at Eveley, and 
the income from one half of his residuary estate to his 
wife, Mrs. Eleanor Frances Smithes; £200 each to 
William Roope Teage and Edward Winstanley Cobb ; 
and £500 to his children for distribution among his 
relatives as they may think fit. The residue of his 
estate and effects he leaves to his children, the share 
of his son to be £10,000 more than the share of each 
of his daughters. 


The will (dated April 7, 1897), with two codicils (dated 
Nov. 22, 1897, and Jan. 30, 1903), of Mr. William 
Heathcote, of Oak Lawn, Rusholme, Manchester, who 
died on April 12, has been proved by Jonathan Hopkins 
Meredith, Rowland Heathcote, and James Green, the 
executors, the value of the estate amounting to £89,727. 
The testator bequeaths £200 each to his sister Elizabeth 
Guthrie and his niece Elizabeth Helen Guthrie, and his 
brother Rowland Heathcote ; £100 each to his executors ; 








DEBENHAM & FREEBODY (the Royal 

Furriers) undertake the Storage of Furs and 

Fur Garments upon moderate 

terms. All Furs entrusted 

STORACE to their care are stored 

OF FURS in specially prepared cool 

chambers, and receive con- 

stant expert attention. Pre- 

servation from moth is guaranteed. Scale 
of charges upon application. For Household 

aR Rg and General Purposes. 

DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
Wigmore Street, LONDON, W. 


MERRY WEATHERS’ 


ECONOMICAL 


Water Su pply. 


Hovpers oF THE ONLY 
Royar WARRANTS 
FOR DiIsInFECTANTS. 


By Speciat ApPpointMENT > | 

H.M. ic Sais VII. 

Non-Poisonous Coal Tar 
. Disinfectants 


Contractors to H.M. Government throughout the World. 


JEYES’ FLUID 


Reliable and Uniform. 
Described by Dr. P. Caldwell Smith, before the British Medical Association, as “THE IDEAL DEODORANT” 


and “‘ TRUE DISINFECTANT 
JEYES’ POWDE 
Destroys the Germs of all 


highly Infectious Cc Ee =E; oO IL. x Tal 


Dis (Disinfectant). A Special Fluid. 
ea Sold only in sealed packages. 
Vide Lancet of March 21, 1903, and British Medical Journal of January 10, 1903. 


Shilling Bottle will make 15 GALLONS; and I Gallon, 400 GALLONS Powerful and Reliable Disinfectant. 
TEN times more powerful than Carbolic Acid. 


Containing no Carbolic Acid. 





The Leading Manufacturers of 





For Stables and 
Kennels. 





D'AEMAINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. All Improvements. 
Approval Carriage Free both ways. Easy terms. 
20 years’ warranty. Secondhand good Cottages 
from 7 guineas ; iron-framed, full trichord Pianos 
from 12/6 per month, Organs from 4 guineas. 
Full price = allowed within three years if 
exchanged for a higher class instrument. 
D’ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 118 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
pa 2s: till 7. Saturdays 3. 


NO MORE ASTHMA 


ag A THIS MOMEN 
Award d on ipndred ¢ admit das Gold 
an¢ Hillver ed als and to be un- 


Particulars Sratie — eee free from Von 


DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANGE. 
DuPoT: WILCOX, JOZEAU, AND CO., 
+6 a Haymarket, London, S. 


HINDE’S 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces 





Guaranteed THREE TIMES stronger 
than Carbolic Powder. 





Human ‘Tuberculosis 
(Consumption). 


Sterilises the Germ of See ; Hh, ) 








MERRYWEATHER = = 
Ow Encine anp Hatrietp Pump. 
Handbook of useful information and Price Lists free. 


63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


HOVENDEN’S 
“EASY HAIR CURLER 


WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR. 
ARE EFFECTIVE, 
AND REQUIRE NO SKILL 
TO USE. 
For Very Bold Curls 


“IMPERIAL” 
CURLERS. 


SAME PRICE 


12 CURLERS IN BOX. 





Send for Pamphlet containing testimony by Str Ropert Rawtinson, Dr. Prayrair, Prorgessors Kocn, 
Esmarcu, and many other distinguished Scientific Authorities, to 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS COMPANY, LTO., 64, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


BULMERS CIDE 
WAVERS eB U [ERS ‘WINE R 


OF ENGLAND. 




















real hair 
savers. . 
Denenienenstementhanetnmenentl 











and Boltles. 


i H.PButmer & ce- 


Beek: ‘on: wv Lider free) Prices “Be. 
Ryelands .Mereford. 














PACSIMILE OF LABEL 

















ROBINSON & CLEAVER, iro, BELFAST, 
And 156 to 170. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
per Tablet, Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


1s. ee gag 1/3 doz.| HEMSTITCHED. 
Ladies’, H ms Ladies’, 2/9 doz. 
per Bow. Gents’, » | Gents’, B/TK 5, 
; “The _—. Cambrics of Messrs. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame."—7e Queer. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE, 


N.B.—Te Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 


capsule of ¢ yer 


Olelfeltatel oli) Hae phe 








MADE BY SPECIAL PROCESS, AND WITH 
PUREST OF MATERIALS OBTAINABLE. 
Two Bijou Sample Tablets of ‘“Erasmic’’ Soaps sent Post Free for Two Penny Stamps, 
by addressing—BRASMIC CO., LTD., WARRINGTON. 
London Show-Room: 177, OXFORD STREET, W. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S 


HAIR FOOD 


Sold everywhere, as. 6d. per bottle, post free as.9d, Sole Agents: 
BURGOYNE, BURBIDGES & Co., 16, Coleman Street, E.C. 
And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 


¥ BUTTERCUP | mt 


Hamilton’s Irish COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 
METAL 


Homespuns & T weeds eae St ee 
POLISH 


construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf 
when all other devices fail, and where medical skill 
has give no relief. They are soft, comfortable, and 
A box of patterns and ‘‘The White 
House Budget” will be sent free on re- 
quest. From them you will understand 
Gives employment toa large number of English work-girls 
and men, and is superior both in brilliancy and lasting 
properties to the Foreign Polishing Pastes. 


invisible ; have no wire or string attachment. 
why our Homespuns and Tweeds are so 
BEST FOR BRASS, COPPER, & METALS. 


Write for Pamphlet. Mention this Paper. 
widely admired for their wearing 
In 2d., 4d., and 6d, Tins. 


WILSON EAR-DRUM CO. 
and dress qualities. They are 
l 5 ad 























ENGLISH-MADE 
CAMERAS. 


J, LANCASTER 
& SON, | 


Manufacturing Opticians, 


BIRMINGHAM 
’ 
Have sold over 330,000 
Cameras of their manu- 
facture. These are in 
gaily wee all over 
the ORLD. 
Koll Film Cameras, from 
5/-; Flat Film Cameras, 
trom 10/6; Hand 
Cameras, from 
im Stand Cameras, froma: . 
Hughest quality at lowest 





Drum in Position. D. H. WILSON, 59, South Bridge, EDINBURGH. 
not only good, but are smart, and 


ASTHMA CURE 


and suits. Write to-day for GRIMAU INDIAN CIGARETTES" 


piers. pow . Expectoration, — Nervous Cosate, 
atarr eeplessness, and Oppression immediately 

he White House, Portrush, Ireland, relie ag these CigArerrxs. All Chemists, or Post Free, 

ts. od. ILCOX & CO., 49, Haymarket, London, S.W. 











Nlustrated Catalogues 
Free. 
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SCIENCE OF SOAP. | 





Toilet Soap is formed by the 
chemical union of soda and 
fatty acids, and cannot be 
made of anything else. Any- 
body can make soap, but not 


Vinolia. VINOLIA is supreme. 


Premier Vinolia Soap, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Toilet (Otto), 10d. per Tablet. 


















































































































































Ask for Lazenby’s Sauce. 














“AN EXCELLENT FOOD, 


admirably adapted to the Wants of Infants and Young Persons.” 


Str CHARLES A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 
Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Iredlanth. 


Neaves Food 


BROUGHT UP ON NEAVE’S FOOD. 


“A PERFECT FOOD for Infants.” 7.20.5." 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 


GOLD MEDAL, WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 








DUBORNET TONIG WINE. 


WHAT THE FRENCH PRESS SAY. 


The “ FIGARO.” 

** One of the most energetic combatants in the fight against alcoholism, Mr. Filmet, has just died, leaving 
an important legacy to the house of ‘ Dubonnet,’ to be used in spreading a knowledge of the excellent ‘ Dubonnet 
Tonic Wine,’ which Mr. Filmet was in the habit of taking daily. He thus devised a means of continuing after 
his death the crusade in which he had spent his life.’’ 

The “ECHO DE PARIS.” 

“The Military Governor of Paris has had posted up in all the barracks of the garrison placards illustrating 
pictorially the ravages wrought in the internal economy of man by excessive use of alcohol. 

“These placards show on one side the organs of an unhappy wretch who is a prey to absinthe, bitters and 
common spirits, and on the other those of a man who confines himself to beverages of a tonic, health-giving 
character, such as the Dubonnet Tonic Wine.”’ 

The * PETIT JOURNAL.” 

“*A certain Victor Cretat, 34 years of age, living in the Avenue d'Ivry, No. 64, wagered that he would drink 
twenty glasses of absinthe betebe bi lunch. The appointed judges met at a café in the neighbourhood. After 
his eighth glass Cretat was obliged to stop, and a few minutes afterwards expired. 

‘The proprietor, when reproached with having served so large a quantity to a single man, defended himself 
by saying that the day before he had seen one of his customers drink fifteen glasses of Dubonnet Tonic Wine 
without the slightest ill effect. 

“He had forgotten that between Dubonnet Tonic Wine and absinthe there is the difference of Life 
and Death.”’ 











Can be obtained from all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Stores, &c. 
Price 2s. 6d. per large bottle. 
Order locally, but if any difficulty in obtaining ‘‘ Dubonnet Tonic Wine ”’ write to the 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom and Colonies 


INGRAM & ROYLE, Limited, 26, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C., 


who will forward one dozen bottles on receipt of 30s 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, Li. 


6s, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, BEB.c. 




















WATCHES, CLOCES, & JEWELLERY 


Supplied on the GRADUAL PAYMENT SYSTEM, 
By Monthly Instalments. 
ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


el OL MO Me a a ci ay 


+ Con LALA SA. 


OUR ‘‘STANDARD” GOLD KEYLESS }-PLATE 
ENGLISH HALF-CHRONOMETER. Accurately 
timed for all climates, Jewelled in 13 actions. In 
massive 18-carat Gold Case, with Monogram or 
Crest richly emblazoned. In Crvstal Glass Hunt- 


ing or Half Hunting Cases, £25. In Silver, £15. Ditto, from £6 tos, 
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and £100 to his niece Helen Heathcote. The residue of Dumb Asylum, the Blind Asylum, and the Children’s was proved on May 22 by Mrs. Alice Caine, the widow, 
his property he leaves, in trust, for his children as tenants Hospital: (Leicester); #500 each to Dr. Barnardo’s William Caine, the son, John Herbert Robe rts, M.P., 
in common. Homes, the Sherwood Korest Convalescent Home, and and Cecil Edward Maples, the value of the estate being 
the United Kingdom Beneficent Society; £1000 each £2501. Under the provisions of the will of his father, 
The will and codicil of Mrs. Marie © Rosenthal to Dorothy Chamberlain, Elizabeth Ann Crossley, and Nathaniel Caine, the testator appoints the income from 
Fitzwilliam Hall, of Battram, Leicester, and 96, Cam- the Rev. Augustus Turner; £2000 each to Soeegh j. certain property to-his wife while she remains his widow, 
bridge Gardens, W., who died on April 1, was proved Bromehead and David Bain; £1000 each to Charles, or in the event of her again marrying, an annuity of 
on May 26 by Henry Attwell Purdon, Augustus Turner, Richard, and Warren Turner ; ‘and many small legacies. £700 is to be paid to her; and subject to such interest, 
and Andrew Woodfield Bain, the executors, the value The residue of her property she leaves to Joseph C. he appoints the whole of such trust estate in various 
of the estate being £49,235. The testatrix gives Bromehead, but should he predecease her, then to her shares to his children, William, David Howard, Hannah, 
all her interest in the Nailstone Colliery, with the three executors. Dorothea, and Ruth. He gives furniture, etc., of the 
plant, etc., and her real estate at Ibstock, to Henry value of £2000 to his wife; legacies to servants; and 
A. Purdon, Augustus Turner, and Andrew Bain, The will (dated Jan. 23, 1894), with a codicil (dated the residue of his property to his children, ‘three 
the last-named of whom is to divide his share with May 27, 1902), of Mr. William Sproston Caine, M.P., twelfths each to his sons, and two-twelfths each to 
his brother Richard Bain; £500 each to the Deaf and of 42, Grosvenor Road, S.W., who died on March 17, his daughters. 














aaceeeriacian aniieninaianeaes 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, irs., BELFAST, 
And 166 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, Ww. C. Brandauer & Co.’s Ltd. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Collars, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 per doz. Zi , ‘ very 
IRISH Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per doz. Zi “(S = sate A = fe >) 
Shirts, Fine Qualit PG 
COLLARS, C Long Cloth, with 
: - PET ERS & SONS 


4-fold pure Linen 


SAMPLES & PRICE Fronts, 35/6 per ) A 
tisrs post rect, AND SHIRTS, i". me @ CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS 
N.B.—OM Shirts made good as new with good materials in YZ & ‘ TO HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


Neck Bands, Cutis, and Fronts, for 14/- the 4-doz. & \ -_ D ~ =~ 7S 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and inquiries for \jH4 H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
LONDON. 


Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 














ial " é These series of 
% ; SEVEN PRIZE jj Pens neither scratch 
aga no substitute MEDALS: Z 4 Ng nor spurt. They glide over 

se only the genuine Y the roughest paper with the ease of a 

















soft lead pencil. Assorted Sample Boxes, 


4, it 6d., to be obtained from all Stationers. If out 7 , 
MURRA Y de ; IG Used by the Princesses 


of stock, send 7 stamps to the Works, BIRMINGHAM, 
9 &Y our Royal Family, 
and supplied by special 

a At NIV A ad Ss London Warehouses 124, NEWGATE STREET, E.C, commands to HLM. 
7 the Empress of Russia. 

Ae iD fi KOKO acts as a hair 

La i food ; it positively eradi- 


cates dandruff, prevents 


hair falling and turnin 
grey, promotes growt 
; and ensures magnificent 
ifm = 


tresses. Call at 113, 
Regent St., London, and 
see the wonderful heads 

of hair on exhibition 
































For the Handkerchief, 
bcos Mme and Bath. 























Eaquisite Models. FA fog Fit. Guaranteed 


‘DIAGONAL 
SEAM 
CORSETS 


WI Not Split in Nor fod hin the 
the Seams 








Made in White, Black, ae pe the 

Fashionable Colours and Shades, -in 

Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutils 

4s. Did... Sx, Dd.. Ge thd. Tee Dd. 

per pair, and upwards. 

THREE COLD MEDALS. 

ea best make of Corsets is the 
Y & N."—Gentlewoman. 








| y Zi “tho 
CAUTIOrN, , | fr 1 , ey rs 
See that the Registered Trade ie | iff f x — A 
*Y & N DIAGONAL ty Li | BIS: 5 4 - 
is imprinted on every | ry "and 4 H . > a5 : \! 
box, NO OTHERS ARP GENUINE. il j Se, Yi 
Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Out- 1 aS 
eters throughout the United Kingdom 
and Colonies. When buying an 


UMBRELLA 


‘ insist upon having a 
CHOCOLATE} ferent 
| Fox’s are the best! 








is a combination of CHOCOLATE and MELLIN’S FOOD, TH E MEXIC AN | 


and its healthful and palatable qualities are unequalled 
by any sweetmeat. It is appreciated by young and old. |, H A { R R E N E WwW E R 





Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
ay yet Grey or White Hair to its OriGinaL 


: Cc 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, IN 6o. PACKETS ONLY. Boing 46 delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 


odour. 
S.E Is nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 


- ll find the 
Raleigh Slight, ecoace and Gaiaty MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, or even white linen. 
: Should be in every house where a Hain ReneweR 


bicycle, and a revelation in easy is needed. 
” 
running.’’—Jrish Wheelman, Mar. 21°03. OF ALL CHEMISTS & HALRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


OTR — OTICE. 
<I a 1200s m3 m Makes the Dkin. Soft as Velvet. i aie nee SEs Sues staid 


{ “aes ail \) 
. : } | 
The Book of the Raleigh containing T. 7 i |) | RIFLES 
illustrated articles on Cycle Manufacture, { : V774 HA mM’ 7 , G. E. LEWIS $ GUNS & 
the new Three Speed Gear, Catalogue, &c, | 1 & HAVE TAKEN HONOURS WHEREVER SHOWN. 
FREE from all Raleigh Agents, | y \ Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1879 | one 1880 Meibonren, 1880 and 1881; and 
t. J \ / ’ } utta, 1883 anc —_ 
Bristol Depot : oe | | “THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” Trave Mak RecisreRen. 
or by post from N : ey Cross-Bolt ee same price as my 
rs 2G Avs , reble Grip. 


Raleigh Cycle Co. Ld. Nottingham. 




















Is Unequatled for Preserving 


DON'T LET MOTHS SS. THE SKIN & COMPLEXION is 
RUIN YOUR FURS < THe 29m, ata, BEARD BATER gt 


ROUCHNESS. FPEDNESS, TAN, Telegraphic Address: 


OR BLAN K ETS c \ Ye we HEAT IRRITATION, &c., wy; “Period, Birmingham.” - 
A nd Keeps the Skin ) \ We wont ale Oe eed ssirtneve sed pied Gum asa 
iE 


9 ! j % me Ad light Gun, which we have named “.TI RIEL,” and though made 

K EATI N G S POW D E R } \ ; COOL 2° as light as 5 to61b., 12 bore, it is strong ‘a for all charges, and 
\ f 7, this strength and lightness is obtained by a new arran —— of 

DURING THE SUMMER, action and locks. Price, from 15 Guineas. Invaluable use in 


PRESERVES THEM. INVALUABLE. for the COMPLEXION after CYCLING, TENNIS, MOTORING, &c. ; Fes wear SAREE, FROM 20 GUINEAS 
ne * q 4 AJ - 
Of all Chemists and Stores. Post free in the OUR STOCK OF SPORTING GUNS AND RIFLES, READY 


€ € ’ ’ las. 6d. j 
KILLS BLACKBEETLES &FLEAS : Hott less te. dus from the Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM. | "RoR DELIVERY, 1s THE L ARES ESP IN’ ENGLAND. 
‘Pins 3d. Gd. & 1/« |q. EB. LEWIS, Gun & Rifle Works, 
: I ccamesm eC TET 32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

















